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A FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER-PUPIL  DYADS 
IN  A FLORIDA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


..  Guertin 


A significant  dimension  of  Che  educational  process  is  the  rela- 
tionships between  pupils  and  their  teachers.  The  well  established 
principle  of  individual  differences  clearly  implies  that  pupils  will 

in  the  same  classroom.  Kuch  of  the  literature  on  teacher  effectiveness 

is  relatively  unaffected  by  pupils  with  whom  they  work, 
s effectiveness  is  seen  as  a composite  effect  on  her 

presence  leads  to  reexamination  of  reliability  of 
her  than  reexamination  of  basic  assumptions  about 

effectiveness. 

function  of  the  dyadic  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  individual 
pupils.  This  study  sought  to  identify  pupil  and  teacher  types  and 
relate  the  obtained  types  to  pupil  preference  ratings  of  teachers. 
Specifically,  evidence  was  sought  relevant  to  four  questions: 


ko  have  similar 


Do  pupils  who  have  similar  characteristics 

choose  similar  teachers? 
teachers  and  a sample  of  pupils  (grades  9-12) 

1.  Selected  psychological 

2.  Biographical  characteristics 


5.  Pupil  preference  ratings  for  teachers  (pupils  only) 

The  pupil  and  teacher  data  were  analyzed  separately  fay  a pattern 
analysis  procedure  which  examined  groups  of  profiles  for  recurring 
profiles.  The  first  step  of  the  analysis  was  the  Identification  of 
profiles  with  similar  shapes  (shape  families)  through  a transposed 
principal  axes  factor  analysis  with  varlmax  rotation.  Each  shape 
family  was  examined  for  groups  of  profiles  at  different  levels.  The 
result  was  the  identification  of  pattern  profiles  that  were  similar  in 


is  generally  1 


patterns  and  preference  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  variance  Indicated 
that  pupil  preference  is  affected  by  pupil-teacher  dyadic  relations 
when  pupil  pattern  A and  teacher  pattern  A are  used  as  the  bases  for 

to  pattern  A did  not  differ  from  pupils  whose  profiles  differed  from 
teachers  and  pupils  diverge  from  these  patterns  a lack  of  preference 

'terns.  However,  conclusions  about  the  specific  characteristics  of  Che 
pupil  and  teacher  types  should  not  be  drawn  at  this  point. 


CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION 


The  continuing 
the  manpower  to  manage  our  society 


enterprise  which 


itates  the  development  o£  the  vast  majority  of  the  knowledge  which  is 

beenplaced  in  the  service  of  identifying  "good"  educational  practices. 
Efforts  directed  toward  systematically  examining  Che  relationships  be- 
tween practices  and  their  apparent  outcomes  have  absorbed  the  energies 
earchcrs  throughout  the  twentieth  century.  While 
e efforts  have  been  Inconsistent,  in  that  some  stride. 


underlying  assumption  has  remained  substantially  unchallenged.  This 
assumption  is:  Learning  is  a process  by  which  individuals,  through 

interaction  with  others,  secure  alternative  choices  of  action  and  obtain 

:1  enterprise.  It,  therefore,  constitutes  a logical  point 


on  which  to  focus  change  and  a poccndal  Intervention  In  the  process  of 
learning . 

all  aspects  of  instruction.  For  example,  the  question  of  teaching 
effectiveness  has  been  examined  repeatedly  over  Che  past  sixty  years 
(Ryans,  1960;  Gage,  1963).  From  the  work  of  Meriam  (1906)  to  the 
present,  certain  attributes  have  appeared  to  correlate  with  teacher- 
rated,  student-rated,  or  supervisor-rated  effectiveness.  It  has  become 
Increasingly  clear  that  consistent  though  weak  relationships  do  exist 
between  "effectiveness"  and  observable  characteristics  of  teachers. 

the  problem  of  teacher  effectiveness  is  important  to  the  educa- 
tive process.  A fundamental  understanding  of  the  significant  variables 
associated  with  teaching  effectiveness  would  pave  Che  way  to  better 
teaching  and  greater  utilisation  of  pupils'  capabilities.  This  search 

tlnue  to  identify  specific  behaviors  which  are  associated  with  effective 
teaching,  through  this  process  behaviors  arc  identified,  analysed, 
and  finally  taught  to  prospective  teachers  in  order  to  improve  their 
abilities  to  teach.  IVo,  educators  can  attempt  to  isolate  character- 
istics of  both  pupils  and  teachers  which  can  be  shown  to  facilitate 
the  interaction  between  Che  pupil  aid  teacher  in  some  way  so  as  to  in- 
crease learning.  Such  a technique  is  Implicit  in  the  philosophy  of 
individual  differences.  This  philosophy  suggests  that  a given  teacher 
will  be  effective  to  varying  degrees  with  the  pupils  in  the  classroom 
because  the  pupils  expect  and  need  different  kinds  of  treatments.  These 
differences  begin  to  be  evident  in  children  while  still  in  their  in- 


Current  grading  practices  take  this  philosophy  ii 

dron  into  sections  with  little  regard  for  the  potential  i 
problems  until  the  problems  surface  in  o disruptive  way.  Typically 

gence,  prior  achievement  or  the  haphasard  technique  of  dividing  the 
total  pupils  among  the  available  teachers. 

The  measurement  of  teacher  effectiveness  has  historically  been  an 
averaging  process  which  assesses  the  teacher's  impact  across  all  pupils 

in  the  classrooms  might  be  very  different.  The  availability  of  a 

of  a summated  score  tend  to  compensate  for  over-generosity  of  some 
students  and  hostility  of  others.  By  the  use  of  such  reasoning,  he 


Effective  teachers,  as  identified  by  existing  measures,  tend  to 


pupils,  attempts  to  use  these  measures  to  define  effectiveness  with 
pupils  as  individuals  are  less  satisfactory, 

Hie  study  of  teacher-pupil  interaction  con  proceed  using  two  very 
different  approaches.  Hie  first  approach  was  described  and  is  concerned 
primarily  with  groups  of  pupils.  It  is  based  on  the  Implicit  assump- 
tion that  interactions  between  teachers  and  pupils  are  essentially 
similar  and  that  variation  is,  from  a research  standpoint,  best  consid- 
ered "error."  The  acceptance  of  such  a position  enables  the  measure- 
ments to  be  created  as  estimates  for  which  individuals  within  groups 
of  pupils  constitute  replications.  As  more  individuals  are  added,  the 
standard  error  of  measurement  decreases. 


The  second  approach  is 

been  given  essay  assignments 
reading  a group  of  these,  one 


no  regard  for  anything  but 


be  expected  Co  differ  because  the 
i pupils  differ.  Pupils  have  frequently 
Che  topic,  "My  Favorite  Teacher."  After 
» keenly  aware  of  the  variations  in  pupil 
For  example,  the  tendency  to  grade  with 
>xam  responses  is  praised  by  some  pupils 


as  being  "fair."  The  counter-tendency  on  the  port  of  teachers  to  be 
influenced  by  circumstances,  i.  e.,  illness,  presence  of  ocher  competing 

present  material,  operate  their  classrooms,  and  interact  with  pupils. 
Each  of  these  activities  are  viewed  differently  by  Che  30  or  more  pupils 
in  the  classroom.  The  literature  in  the  second  chapeer  demonstrates 
the  variety  of  variables  which  have  been  empirically  shown  to  affect 


From  a research  standpoint  Interpuptl  variation  becomes  a major. 

If  not  the  major,  concern.  The  acceptance  of  this  position  creates 
problems  with  the  traditional  use  of  scales,  tests,  and  ocher  measure- 
ment devices  because  variation  among  pupils'  responses  is  expected. 

This  expectation  differs  from  the  traditional  one  where  different  pupils 
are  viewed  as  replications  of  the  same  measurement  for  this  variation 
is  confounded  with  potentially  real  differences  which  are  associated 


the  judgements  can  be  considered  randomly  distributed  around  a mean 
which  reflects  the  "true"  value.  On  the  ocher  hand,  the  variation  is 

each  of  the  various  pupils.  The  variance  from  both  sources  is  hope- 
lessly confounded. 

Taken  Co  a logical  extreme,  each  pupil  is  different  and,  there- 
fore, not  comparable  to  any  other  pupil  regardless  of  the  circumstances. 
To  tako  such  a philosophical  position  is  not  productive  because  of  the 

position  chat  pupils  are  not  comparable  on  some  basis  because  such  . 
position  forces  Che  researcher  to  cease  attempting  to  measure  pupil 
characteristics  or  to  assume  that  his  measures  are  both  reliable  an* 


many  additional  methodological  questions 


A potential  strategy  lor  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes Is  through  the  identification  of  groups  of  pupils  who  are 
grouped  on  an  empirical  basis,  These  groups  would  be  demonstrably  rele- 
vant to  the  question  under  consideration  rather  than  on  extraneous 
factors  such  as  membership  in  a given  homeroom  or  grade  level,  if 
through  a series  of  studies  researchers  could  Identify  some  of  the 


'quato  relationship  between  pupil  and  teacher,  then  pupils  could  be 
grouped  on  a basis  which  would  facilitate  rather  than  hinder  pupil- 

Ihe  literature  has  reflected  a need  for  this  type  of  approach 
(Rabinowita  and  Travers,  1953).  The  few  studies  which  have  used  signi- 
ficant elements  of  the  approach  are  reviewed  in  the  second  chapter, 
specific  interest  in  relatively  sophisticated  approaches  has  resulted 
in  part  from  widespread  availability  of  second-generation  computers. 

The  capability  of  these  computers  to  handle  large  quantities  of  data 
with  high  speed  and  reasonable  coats  has  permitted  examination  of  pat- 
tern identification  techniques.  The  current  interest  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  high-speed,  low-cost  data  processing,  in  part,  made  this  research 
study  possible. 


This  study  will  attempt  to  identify  die  existence  and  nature  of 
patterns  of  pupils  and  of  teachers  which  are  based  on  selected  psycho- 
logical and  biographical  data.  The  relationship  between  pupils  who  are 
characteristic  of  each  of  the  pupil  pacterns  and  pupil-perceived 
teacher  effectiveness  will  be  examined  if  patterns  are  identified. 

The  study  is  designed  to  explore  selected  characteristics  of  pupils 


of  a medium-sized  urban  public  high  schor.l  located  on  the 
Coast.  The  following  questions  will  be  considered: 


characteristics,  as  determined  bi 


2.  Are  there  groups  of  teachers  who  have  similar 
characteristics,  as  determined  by  an  inventory 
designed  to  parallel  the  Inventory  constructed 
for  pupils? 

3.  Do  pupils  who  have  similar  characteristics 
choose  Che  same  teachers  as  effective? 

4.  Do  similar  pupils,  when  making  several  choices, 
choose  teachers  who  are  similar  in  type? 


is  used  to  denote  Che  relationship  between  the  teac 
principal  ones  include  Che  relationships  between: 


a classroom.  The 


The  teacher  ai 


e pupils  in  small  group: 


3,  The  teacher  and  the  pupils  individually. 

4.  Each  pupil  and  Che  ocher  pupils  collectively. 


pupils  in  small 


In  each  situation  the  pupil  is  functioning  in  a different  role. 
Hie  pupil's  role  in  the  classroom  is  a combination  of  at  least  these 


tionship"  signifies  the  interaction  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual  pupil  and  teacher  involved  in  the  relationship.  Operationally 


similarity  to  six  empirically  established 


CHAPTER 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

with  teacher  effectiveness  as  a general  area  of  concern  focusing  on  the 

elated  with  effective  teaching.  The  second  part  deals  with  studies 
which  relate  pupil  characteristics  to  teacher  characteristics.  These 
studies  have  laid  the  foundation  for  formulating  the  current  study. 

The  final  portion  deals  with  research  methodology  of  profile  match- 
ing and  pattern  identification.  In  addition,  the  third  part  Identifies 
the  specific  methodology  used  in  the  current  study. 


f Studies  of  Teacher  Effectiveness 


1,700  published  studies  of  teacher  effectiveness  selected  stu< 
illustrate  the  types  of  variables  which  have  been  examined  to 
This  section  is  further  designed  to  demonstrate  Che  diversity 
ables  which  have  been  shown  to  affect  ceacher  effectiveness  at 
thereby  indicate  the  limitations  imposed  by  researchers 
ly  selected  a small  number  of  variables  for  study  while  ignoring 
others  for  which  existing  empirical  evidence  demonstrates  a need 


effectiveness  is  found  in  Che  Handbook 

Research  (Flanders  and  Simon,  1969). 
relative  lack  of  success  in  defining  I 


edited  by  Gage  (1963),  review. 

are  assessed  and  reported  In  Che 
Encyclopedia  of  Educational 

f ceacher  effectiveness  and  the 


gest  chat  progress  toward  solution  will  come  from  the  incorporation  of 
a large  number  of  potentially  useful  variables  which  have  been  deliber- 
ately selected  rather  than  through  the  selection  of  a small  number  of 

variables  in  any  one  study  but  collectively  they  examine  many  variables. 

effective  teaching  even  though  Domas  and  Tiedman  (1950)  identified  and 
anmtand  more  than  1,000  studies  which  had  been  reported  in  the  first 

measures  of  change,,  gain,  or' growth  in  student  achievement  (Mitzel, 
1960).  Mitzel  reviewed  studies  of  teaching  effectiveness  for  Che  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  criteria  being  reported  and  categorized  the 
criteria  into  three  classes:  product  criteria,  process  criteria, 

and  presage  criteria.  Product  criceria  may  be  defined  as  changes  in 
che  behavior  of  pupils.  An  example  of  a product  criterion  of  teaching 

further  removed  from  the  ultimate  criteria  and  require  at 


-ops . For  example , 


teachers'  practices,  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  maintain  rapport 
with  students,  and  the  degree  to  which  teachers  individualize  instruc- 
tion. The  use  of  such  critetfa  requires  further  examination  of  the 
assumption  that  good  teacher-pupil  rapport  does  in  fact  produce  pupils 

better  adjusted  socially,  etc.  Presage  criteria  refers  to  criteria 
based  on  precedent  and  "common  sense."  Thus,  it  is  assumed  that  a 

effective  teacher. 


greater  reliability,  objectivity,  and  reproducibility,  and  their  fn 


utilizing  presage  ond  process  criteria  were  reviewed  by  others  (Donas 
and  Ticdman,  1950;  Barr,  1948;  Pattu,  1962;  Howsam,  1960).  The  studies 

Mitzcl  and  Medley  (1957)  examined  the  reading  achievement  gains 

public  schools.  Equivalent  forms  of  the  California  Reading  Test  were 
administered  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  A pupil's  reading  gain 

predicted  for  him  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  at  the  beginning  of 

in  previous  reading  achievements  among  the  pupils  Which  the  researchers 
considered  superior  co  che  standard:  post-test  score  minus  pre-test 

score  equals  gain.  Significant  differences  were  obtained  among 

be  attributed  wholly  to  differences  among  schools,  co  pupils'  ability 

Medley  and  Mitzel  (1959)  attempted  to  relate  five  measures  of 

measures  were:  (1)  pupil  reading  growth,  (2)  pupil  growth  in  group 

problem-solving  skill  as  measured  by  the  Russell  Sage  Social  Relations 
Test,  (3)  pupil-teacher  rapport  as  measured  by  a shore  pupil  questionnaire, 
(4)  supervisor  ratings,  and  (5)  teacher  self-ratings.  The  three  dimensions 
of  classroom  behavior  which  were  identified  as  Emotional  Climaco,  Verbal 


behavioral 


Emphasis,  and  Social  Organisation  were  derived  from  the  OScAR  obser- 
vational technique.  The  measured  pupil  gains  in  reading  achievement 
and  group  problem  solving  skill  were  found  t 
measures  of  teacher  and  pupil  classroom  behavior.  The 
teacher-pupil  rapport  was  found  to  be  associated  with  t 
measure  of  emotional  climate.  Supervisors'  ratings 
with  the  friendliness  of  the  teachers'  classrooms,  bi 
lace  with  pupil  growth  in  reading  or  problem  solving 
latter  findings  emphasize  some  of  the  difficulties 
supervisors'  ratings  as  a measure  of  teacher  effectiveness. 

Sllberman  (1957)  attempted  to  determine  the  relationship  1 

their  frequency  of  using  praise  and  reproof  on  pupils  whom  they 
taught.  A measure  of  teachers'  praise  and  reproof  was  obtained 
means  of  the  Uithall  observational  technique  (1949).  The  index 


number  of  "reproving" 


ndexos  were  correlated  with  pupil  gains 
s adjusted  for  the  pupil  ability  and 
No  significant  correlations  were  ob- 
tained. The  lack  of  significant  relationships  in  this  study  suggests 
that  the  effects  of  teachor  praise  and  reproof  on  pupil  learning  may  be 
considerably  affected  by  other  differences  among  teachers  and  pupils. 
For  example,  interactions  may  exist  between  teacher  praise  or  reproof 
and  pupil  personality  variables  such  os  anxiety,  achievement  need. 


affiliation  need,  ate.,  which  affecc  tl 

Amldcn  and  Flanders  (1961)  studied  the  effects  of  direct  and  in- 

(vs.  indirect)  teacher  influence  and  clear  (vs.  unclear)  goals  was  ex- 

out  what  we  know,"  "relaxed  and  cheerful,"  "letting  us  make  our  own  plans, 

reel  pattern.  No  differences  were  found  between  the  clear  goals  and  the 

cated  that  dependent-prone  pupils  learned  more  in  the  classrooms  in 
which  the  teachers  gave  fewer  directions,  less  criticism,  less  lectur- 
ing, more  praise,  and  asked  more  questions  which  increased  Che  pupils' 

dependent-prone  pupils. 

ships  between  teacher  classroom  behavior  as  perceived  by  pupils , and 

eighth -grade  pupils  as  subjects.  Three  dimensions  of  teacher  class- 
room behavior  were  measured  by  a questionnaire  administered  to  pupils. 


e Inclusive  behavior  dimension  included  Integra- 
nurturant  teacher  behaviors.  Hie  preclusive 

was  perceived  by  pupils  is  a cue  for  anxiety  or  avoidance,  and  included 
dominating,  aggressive,  and  rejecting  teacher  behaviors.  The  conjunc- 
tive dimension  indicated  the  level  of  the  teacher's  demands  on  his 
pupils,  his  ability 

tent  to  which  he  engaged 


e 1 1- initiated  work.  The  data  were  analysed 
i"  analysis  examined  within-class  correla- 


The  results  of  the  "perception"  analysis  failed  to  confirm  the 

initiated  pupil  work.  Other  outcomes  reported  were  that  principals1 
of  the  pupils'  required  and  self-initiated  work  were  found  to  correlate 


The  results  of  Cogan's  "trait"  analysis  (i 
correlations  between  the  average  scores  on  the 

e pupils  was  positively  and  significantly 
eir  required  and  self-initiated 

generate  more  self-initiated  work  on  the  part  < 
Christensen  (1960)  studied  relationships 


siveness  and  pupil  affect-need  did  not  relate  significantly  to  pupil 
gains  in  vocabulary  and  arithmetic  achievement. 

served  classroom  behavior  and  selected  pupil  outcomes.  Data  from  55 
elementary  classrooms  which  included  observation  of  teacher  activity 
(Amidon  and  Flanders,  1961)  and  pupil  measures  were  used  to  relate 
pupil  gains  in  achievement,  creativity  and  anxiety  to  teacher  behavior. 
Using  a presage-process-product  model  os  suggested  by  Mitsel  (1960)  re- 
sulted in  few  relationships  between  presage-process  links  and  process- 
product  links  that  appeared  meaningful.  Soar's  (1966)  major 
were  that  (1)  "the  strategy  of  approaching  the  problem  of  ti 
fectiveness  simultaneously  at  the  point  of  presage-process  1: 


che  process-produce  link,  with  Che  cxpcccacion  that  che  cwo  secs  of 
findings  can  be  incegraced  Co  say  meaningful  things  about  che  presage 
h should  lead  to  given  produce  changes  on  che  pare 
best  a doubtful  strategy"  (p.  7),  and  (2)  "numbers 
if  Che  teacher  as  indicated  by  these  presage  meas- 

e reflect"  (p.  8). 

roup  in  that  they  each  isolated  a small  numl 


However,  while  he  Incorporated 


,n  exception  w, 


situations.  As  a resi 


: variables 
range  of  measures,  his  design  is 

pupils  who  differ  on  measurable 
leir  teachers.  In  addition, 

respond  differentially  to 
lave  been  demonstrated  to 
normal  classroom 


: of  these  interactions  there  is  probably  not  a 
single  or  small  number  of  behavioral  patterns  which  can  be  character- 
ized as  "effective"  with  all  pupils  because  any  behavioral  pattern 
probably  differentially  offects  different  types  of  pupils. 


ised  on  an  implicit  assumption  that 


take  a fundamentally  different  approach.  Each  one  presupposes  that 
there  exist  identifiable  types  of  pupils  and/or  teachers  in  the  sample 
of  subjects.  The  utilisation  of  a typing  procedure  precedes  the  attempt 
to  identify  relationships,  such  as  teacher  effectiveness  as  measured 

teacher  behavior. 

After  reviewing  more  than  300  studies  related  to  pupil-teacher 

1964,  only  four  studies  were  found  that  utilised  a typing  procedure  in  the 
initial  analysis.  These  four  studies  are  reviewed  below. 

Lewis  (1960),  using  college  students  and  their  instructors, 
attempted  to  explore  the  pupil-teacher  dyadic  relationship  with  respect 
to  teaching  effectiveness.  He  analysed  biographical  data  and  the  ten 
scales  of  the  Guilford-Ziromerman  Temperament  Survey  in  an  analysis  of 
variance  design.  The  few  siscablc  relationships  which  he  obtained 
cna  be  explained  by  chance.  He  states  in  his  conclusions  that 
the  "general  lack  of  significant  results  in  the  study  muse  be 
noted  as  the  major  finding"  (p.  34).  His  study  suffers  from  three 

sppoared  to  be  biased  in  their  selection,  (2)  small  number  of  subjects. 


for  statistical  significance. 

attention  to  elementary  school  pupils.  Their  s 
use  of  patterns  and  profile  matching,  rather  th 


hostility,  and  children's 


cher  effective- 


friendliness  at 


e classifiable  i 


Con formers 
Opposers 
Waverers 
Strivers 


ir  pupil  types  identified  wi 


The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  oppose  rs  were  disturbed  author- 
ity relationships,  oppositional  tendencies,  pervasive  pessimistic  cone, 
intolerance  of  ambiguity,  and  a disappointment  in  self  and  ochors.  The 
waverers  were  characterised  by  a high  level  of  anxiety,  ambivalence, 
fcarfulness,  and  indecisivenese.  Finally,  the  strivers  were  character- 
ised by  a strong  attitude  of  striving,  a drive  for  recognition  with  re- 
gard to  school  achievements,  and  exhibitions  tic  needs. 

The  three  teacher  types  which  they  identified  were  turbulent,  self- 
controlling,  and  fearful  teachers.  The  turbulent  teacher  was  described 
as  one  whose  aggressive  and  sexual  impulses  are  likely  to  be  evident, 
who  had  a low  need  for  approval  and  acceptance  by  others,  and  who  showed 
a high  preference  for  thinking  in  Che  mystery,  life-dcath-universe  and 
fantasy  categories.  She  was  described  as  unmethodical  and  verbally 

Irritate  her  peers,  and  experience  frequent  clashes  with  authority  fig- 
ures. The  turbulent  teacher  had  a high  preference  to  be  independent  of 
direction  by  authority  figures  and  a need  to  do  uninhibited  and  uncon- 
ventional thinking. 

In  contrast  to  the  turbulent  teacher,  the  self-controlling  teacher 
and  evidenced  a high  preference  for  being  methodical.  The  self-control- 

people  thought  of  her,  and  less  introspective.  The  self-controlling 
teacher  also  appeared  to  be  submissive  in  relation  to  authority  figures, 
but  would  tend  to  act  in  an  authoritarian  manner  toward  her  subordinates. 
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The  third  teacher  type,  or  fearful  person,  was  described  by  Heil 
as  one  who  fears  many  aspeccs  of  Che  environment . Such  a person  would 
evidence  a fear  of  aexual  impulaes,  a fear  of  being  alone,  a fear  of 
mystery , and  feelings  of  dependence  and  helplessness.  A fearful 
teacher  would  tend  to  reveal  rigidity  of  thinking  in  the  face  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  a tendency  to  be  consistently  protecting  herself  in  her 
relations  with  others. 

Strivers  and  waverers  were  not  found  to  be  significantly  influ- 
enced by  the  teacher-types,  tdiile  opposers  and  con  formers  were.  Host 
of  Lewis'  subjects  in  the  study  described  earlier  were  probably  strivers 
since  they  were  all  juniors  or  seniors  in  college  and  were  willing  to 


Heil  further  found  students  of  self-controlling  teachers  to  be 
consistently  higher  in  achievement  gain  (corrected  for  IQ)  chan  were 

Wallen  (1963,  1964)  sought  to  replicate  Heil's  findings  using  4! 

identified  on  the  basis  of  personality  measures  very  similar  to  Beil's 


greater  academic  gain.  In  Wallen's  study,  the  scriver-conformer 
pupils  reflected  little  or  no  superiority  over  the  other  pupil  groups 


creativity  performance.  Hell's  self-controlling  teachers  were  generally 
a better  influence  on  all  children  in  their  study,  whereas  in  Wallen's 
study,  the  fearful  teacher  seems  to  have  been  most  effective. 


The  reason  for  the  resulting  differences  is  n 
n suggested  several  differences  between  the  two 
nt  for  the  differing  results.  Wallen  did  not  e 


prepared  for  [ 


personality  measures  for  teacher-pupil  selection  which 
the  same  information.  Pupil  measurements  differed  also. 
Sarason  Test  Anxiety  scale,  and  three  scales  specifically 
pils  in  that  study.  In  addition,  the  striver  and  con- 

the  significant  ceacher-pupil  interactions  that  the 


Bush  (1954)  sought  to  classify  pupils  and  teachers  in  a study 
begun  in  Che  early  Forties.  In  his  chapter,  "Matching  Teachers  and 
Pupils,"  he  described  his  procedure.  He  classified  just  less  than  half 
of  the  initial  650  pupils  in  the  study.  The  distribution  is  given  in 


He  found  that  among  Che  half  of  the  pupils  he  was  able  to  classify, 
the  teacher  preferences  tended  to  fall  into  three  distinct  groups.  Like 

Except  for  the  four  studies  reviewed  obove,  the  literature  on 


s Corresponding  Classification 


precede  Che  search  for  relationships  with  the  identification  of  types 
Ryans  (1960)  looks  at  the  coniplexity  of  the  effectiveness  question  bu 
does  not  deal  with  it  in  terms  of  pupil-teacher  dyads.  In  an  early 
leoretical  basis  of  the  teacher-pupil  rela- 


tionship, he  spells 
data  reported  in  hit 

bllity  . . . chese  data  must  be  i- 

teaching  effectiveness,  concluded 
tudes  make  a difference 


: teacher  Influence  ai 


The  traditional  methodology  for  examining  the  relationship  between 
pupils  and  teachers  is  illustrated  by  Amidon  and  Flanders  (1961)  which 

pupils  are  measured  and  grouped  with  respect  to  a pre-existing  pupil 
characteristic  about  which  a relationship  with  some  condition  is  desired. 
Measurements  are  then  taken  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  Analysis  of 
Variance  or  Chi-square  is  typically  used  for  analytic  purposes.  A dif- 

dology  assumes  that  the  interrclationshifs  among  variables  better  account 
for  the  pre-existing  characteristics  which  are  to  be  studied  than  do  the 
variables  individually.  This  methodology  therefore  seeks  to  identify 
similar  configurations  of  variables  with  the  data  set  which  indicate 

The  literature  contains  many  descriptions  of  techniques  which  were 
developed  to  identify  recurring  patterns  of  measurements  for  individuals 
who  arc  thereby  judged  to  be  similar,  each  one  must  deal  with  three 


1.  How  is  relative  similarity  of  pairs  of 
profiles  to  be  measured? 

file  (patterns)  of  several  groups? 

3.  How  are  profiles  to  be  "clustered"  into 


which  have  been  proposed  arc  esscncially  correlational  or  distance 
measures.  The  correlational  methods  Include  the  Pearson  correlation 

Tremblath,  1953;  Kelly  and  Flske,  1951;  Kendall,  1948).  The  techniques 
which  are  essentially  distance  measures  Include  Cattell's  (1949)  coef- 
ficient of  pattern  similarity,  sum  of  absolute  differences  (Ellson, 
1947),  sum  of  squared  differences  (Mahalanobis , 1936),  Pearson's  (1928) 
coefficient  of  racial  likeness  (Rao,  1952),  Osgood's  and  Suet's  (1952) 
technique  which  is  similar  to  the  coefficient  of  racial  likeness 
(Sakoda,  1954),  du  Mss'  (1949)  coefficient  of  profile  similarity 
(Kelly  and  Flske,  1951),  incraclass  correlation  (Haggard,  1958;  Webster, 
1952),  typal  analysis  (McQultcy,  1961a,  1961b,  1963),  and  the  technique 
developed  by  Sawrey,  Keller,  and  Conger  (1960).  Cronbach  and  Gleser 
(1953)  and  Helmstadter  (1957)  have  discussed  and  compared  many  of 


files  for  subjects  whose  profiles  are  similar  as  measured  by  a correla- 
tional approach  and  then  separately  analysed  each  of  Che  shape  families 
Identified  In  the  first  step  for  differences  between  the  distance  for 
points  along  the  profile.  He  developed  an  automatic  computer  package 
to  perform  all  steps  of  the  analysis.  His  technique  combined  in  a 
complex  manner  the  correlational  and  distance  aspects  of  profile  simi- 
larity. The  identification  of  shape  families  essentially  provides  the 

of  level  (or  elevation)  differences  utilised 


subsequent  analysis 


from  cwo  similar  profiles  at  different  levels  or  from  two  dissimilar 
profiles  at  the  same  level.  By  eliminating  the  dissimilar  profiles 

ceed  in  the  knowledge  that  profile  differences  arc  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  elevation  differences.  Through  Che  use  of  the  two-phase 
technique  Che  recurring  profiles  which  define  the  patterns  are  similar 


CHAPTER 


PROCEDURES 


The  Literature  reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter  documented  the 
apparent  importance  of  the  relationship  between  pupils  and  teachers 
because  it  affects  pupil  progress  through  school.  The  review  also 
pointed  out  that  very  little  empirical  evidence  is  available  to  de- 

to  examine  this  relationship  answers  to  the  four  research  questions 
stated  on  page  7 were  sought.  To  this  end  procedures  ai 
tation  were  developed  and  dau  were  gathered  and  analysed. 


The  procedures  were  designed  to  permit  data  collection  from  a 
total  group  of  pupils  grades  nine  through  twelve.  An  instrument  was 
developed  using  selected  psychological  scales  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
formation which  were  considered  by  the  investigator  to  be  potentially 
useful  in  "typing"  pupils.  A parallel  form  was  developed  for  the 
teachers  of  Che  pupils.  Both  the  pupil  and  teacher  forms  were  pilot 

respondents  in  order  to  Improve  the  instrument  design. 


high  school  pupil.  The  completed  Instruments  were  returned  to  i 
After  the  responses  of  a sample  of  the  pupils  were  scored 


6 pupil  profiles  by  m 


which  sought  and  identified  modal  patterns 


one  another  in 


lar  characteristics  as  determined  by  an 
inventory  which  parallels  Che  inventory 


related  to  Question  1. 

Do  pupils  who  have  similar  characteristics 
choose  Che  same  teachers  as  effective? 


An  answer  to  this  tpiesclon  resulted  from  re- 
lating each  pupilfc  similarity  to  Che  pupil 
patterns  and  his  ranking  of  his  teachers  with 
respect  Co  their  effectiveness.  Each  teacher 
was  analyzed  separately.  If  a teacher  were 
ranked  consistently  high  by  pupils  most  sim- 
ilar to  one  pattern,  then  a significant  posi- 
tive correlation  would  result  from  correlat- 
ing the  "teacher  effectiveness”  rating  given 
by  each  pupil  for  each  of  his  teachers  with 


the  measure  of  similarity  between  the  pupil's 
profile  and  the  pattern  under  consideration. 

A negative  correlation  would  result  if  chc 
teacher  were  ranked  consistently  lower  by 
pupils  who  had  close  fits  with  a given  pattern 
Four  Pearson  correlations,  one  for  each  pupil 
pattern,  were  generated  for  each  teacher. 


gorlzing 


similarity 


quartiles  and  obtaining  all  the  combinations 
when  the  degree  of  pupil  similarity  varied  across 

two  teacher  patterns.  Such  an  analysis  results  in 
the  creation  of  128  cells  (2  teacher  patterns  x 4 
pupil  patterns  x 4 degrees  of  similarity  on  the 
teacher  patcerns  x 4 degrees  of  similarity  on  the 

The  mean  ranks  given  by  the  pupils  in  each  cell 
were  analyzed  to  determine  if  there  were  systematic 
changes  occurring.  They  were  analyzed  by  comput- 

ranks  across  cells.  With  the  identification  of  a 
significant  (p  ^ .01)  difference  between  the  vari- 


16  means,  the  nature  of  the  difference  was  sought 
through  the  use  of  Scheffc's  (Hayes,  1963)  method 


The  subjects  used  in  this  study  were  pupils  and  teachers  of  a 
medium  size  urban  Florida  public  high  school  spanning  grades  nine  through 
twelve.  All  teachers  agreed  to  participate.  They  responded  to  the 
teacher  instrument  in  small  groups  during  their  free  period  in  a regu- 
lar school  day.  The  investigator  met  with  each  group,  explained  the 


to  their  instruments  t 
and  approximately  40 


instrument  was 


Three  days  after  the  teachers  responded 
teachers  passed  out  the  pupil  instrisncnt  to  tl 
rooms.  The  pupils  used  their  homeroom  period 
minutes  of  the  first  period  to  complete 
were  specifically  informed  that  the  completion 
voluntary , that  staff  members  of  the  school  wot 
forms,  and  that  the  instrument  was  part  of  a research  study  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Approximately  2 percent  of  the  pupils  failed  to  turn  in  a sub- 
stantially completed  instrument.  Approximately  4 percent  of  the  pupil: 
were  absent  so  that  94  percent  of  Che  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school 
responded.  No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  responses  from  the  absent 
pupils  because  special  testing  sessions  would  be  disruptive  to  the  sch: 
schedule.  A stratified  random  sample  totalling  400  pupils  was  drawn. 
The  sample  included  50  goys  and  50  girls  from  each  grade  level,  9 
through  12. 

The  completed  inventories  were  sampled  becouse  of  Che  excessive 
amount  of  effort  required  to  score  and  prepare  each  inventory's  re- 
sponses for  data  analysis.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  inventories 

Detailed  Description  of  Procei 

The  study  sought  Co  examine  relationships  bt 

sequential  steps  were  undertaken  Co  examine  the  relationships: 


The  instrument  field-tested. 

An  appropriate  school  selected 

Other  information  gathered  at  the  central  office. 
Responses  scored  and  data  prepared  for  electronic 
data  processing. 


8.  Pupil  and  teacher  patterns  identified. 

9.  Pupil-teacher  dyadic  data  generated  and  related  Co 


research  ques- 


Xn  order  to  delinate  clearly  the  procedures  a flow  chart  was 
developed.  The  flow  chart  was  divided  into  three  sections  which  are 
presented  in  Figures  1,  2,  and  3.  Figure  1 presents  the  sequence  of 
activities  which  were  involved  in  the  development,  administration,  and 
scoring  of  instruments.  These  activities  include  everything  prior  to 
coding  and  keypunching  of  the  data.  No  analyses  related  to  the  four 
research  questions  are  found  in  the  sequence  of  activities  outlined  by 

involved  in  the  translation  of  pupils'  and  teachers'  responses  into 
data  appropriate  for  examining  the  relationships  among  the  obtained 

description  of  patterns.  Their  identification  is  prior  to  the 
examination  of  any  manifest  relationships  between  them.  Therefore, 

Che  first  two  research  questions,  the  identification  of  patterns,  are 


Koypu 


Analyze  Dyadic 


Flowchart 


Procedures  co  Analyse  Dyads 


incorporated  into  this  group  of  activities. 

The  sequence  of  activities  which  provides  for  the  analysis  of  the 
relationships  between  teacher  patterns  and  pupil  patterns  is  presented 
in  Figure  3.  The  results  of  these  activities  are  the  evidence  necessary 
to  answer  the  final  two  research  questions. 

In  each  of  the  three  tables  Che  activities  are  numbered  with  Arabic 
numerals  and  arc  discussed  in  that  order.*  The  Roman  numerals  which 
appear  in  Figures  2 and  3 represent  Che  four  research  questions  and  in- 
dicate the  point  at  which  the  principal  evidence  was  obtained  relative 
to  each  question. 


stltute  the  foci  of  the  first  18  activities.  These  activities  are 
sequenced  in  Figure  1.  Each  activity  is  described  in  detail  below. 


sion  in  this  study  constituted  a major  determinant  of  whether  dyadic 
dyadic  matches  Influence  relations  between  individuals.  Implied  in 


the  dyadic  relationships.  It  was  assumed  that  tho  types  of  variables 
which  would  identify  meaningful  dyadic  relationships  were: 

1.  Psychological  characteristics  such  as  hostility 
and  style  of  thinking. 


activities 


d homo  situation. 

Attitudes  about  the  pupils'  school  environment 
are  appropriate  kinds  of  discipline. 


Ocher  potential  choices  were  co 

privacy  of  pupils  or  teachers  in  such 
ly  alarmed. 


ed  and  ultimately  discarded 
desire  not  to  Invade  Che 


Activity  2:  Activities  1 and  2 were  carried  on  simultane- 
ously. The  final  selection  of  a variable  was  possible  only  if  paper 
and  pencil  scales  were  available  which  provided  an  estimate  of  the 
degree  by  which  a high  school  pupil  was  characterised  by  the  variable. 
The  limitation  Imposed  by  utilizing  pupils  in  a public  school  setting 
and  the  availability  of  scales  in  a suitable  form  had  great  Impact  on 

Tbe  following  psychological  scales  were  utilised  in  the  instrument 
which  was  given  to  the  teachers  and  pupils. 


h Dogmatism  Si 


che  California  F scale  (Adorno,  1950)  did  not  identify 


differences 


style  of  thinking,  i.e.,  open-mindedness  vs.  closcd-mlndcdness. 
Bush  (1954)  reported  that  the  nature  of  Che  approach  of  a teacher 
greatly  Influenced  the  pupils'  receptivity.  The  Rokeach  Scale 
was  included  in  order  to  examine  this  aspect  of  teacher's  approach 


2.  Overt  and  Covert  Hostility  Scales. — A pair  of  scales, 
staining  14  and  19  items,  respectively,  were  drawn  by  Bendig 

Bendig  factor-analysed  the  items  from  the  eight  scales  on 
ic  original  instrument  and  obtained  two  factors  which  he  labeled 
■ert  Hostility  and  Covert  Hostility.  Replication  demonstrated 
le  stability  of  the  factors. 


twenty  items  were  Included  whici 


e because  they  were  written  by  the 


investigator  as  a result  of  reading  such  authorities  as  Ryans  (1957, 


about  the  pupil  was  requested  concerning  h: 
Age,  grade  level,  and  sex. 


In-school  employment  characteristics. 


a limited  field  test  was  undertaken.  Twenty-two  pupils  from  a North 
Florida  urban  high  school  were  given  the  items  and  asked  to  respond  to 

confusing.  The  pupils  went  through  the  items  and  responded  to  each  of 
identified  which  required  modification.  Included  in  Che  modification 


necessary  rather  than  leave  the  item  blank. 


pupils  in  describing  what  he  thought 


h would  elicit  rapid. 


£ the  College  o 


items  and  necessary  1 

forms  design  specialist  associated  with  the  commercial  printing  £trm 

modes,  and  the  need  for  rapid,  accurate  responses,  a basic  format  pat- 
terned after  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  <1956)  was  used.  This  format 
eliminated  the  need  for  a separate  ans 

devoted  to  biographical  Information  and  pupil  ratings  o 

Is  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Activity  6:  Because 


f teachers.  The 
e psychological 


of  the  instrument  \ 


the  complexity  of 

>m  a south  Florida  high  school.  Th< 
confusing.  Feedback  from  the  pupils 


1.  Hie  elimination  of  a numeric  code  for  subject  areas  in 
one  section  of  the  inventory.  The  pupils  reported  that  the  use  of 

save  the  most  time  by  writing  out  the  name  of  the  subject. 


Activities  7 and  8;  Concurrent  with  the  field  testing  of 
instrument,  a school  system  and  specific  school  were  selected  for 
data  collection.  The  school  was  selected  on  the  following  bases: 


e offerings,  and  a 


1.  The  school  was  typical  ii 
history  of  high  holding  power. 

influx  of  pupils  who  would  not  be  readily  accepted  by  the  pupils 
and  the  community-at-large.  Specifically,  the  school  had  not 
hod  an  Influx  of  Cuban  refugees  or  Negroes . Both  of  these  minor- 
ity groups  have  typically  caused  significant  short  term  altera- 
tions of  the  general  climate  of  the  school  and  relationships  of 
faculty  and  pupils  in  schools  where  large  numbers  of  either  group 

tionships  sought  by  the  study  more  difficult  to  identify. 

3.  The  school  was  located  in  a community  which  was  unlikely 


have  excellent  rapport  wich  both  his  community  and  hts  faculty 

After  the  necessary  approvals  were  obtained,  the  principal 
furnished  a list  of  the  faculty  members  for  Inclusion  in  the  instrument 
and  specific  procedures  for  the  data  collection  were  finalized.  These 
were  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  entitled  "Selec- 
tion of  Subjects." 


The  revisions  of  the  instrument  were  completed 

ito  the  final  form.  The  instrument  was  printed  at 
e pupils  would  receive  a "polished"  document  which  wou 
ie  chances  that  they  would  view  the  task  of  completing  t 
i a significant  activity. 


Activity  10:  In  order  i 
the  faculty,  the  pupil  instrument  w. 
be  appropriate  for  teachers.  Items 
requesting  the  information  as  it  woi 


had  in  the  past  six  months,  a steady  job?"  was  asked  of  pupils.  Ihe 
teachers  were  asked,  "Did  you  tend  to  have  regular  part-time  employment 
while  you  were  attending  school?" 


Pupil  Items  related  to  teacher  selection  were  eliminated.  In 
their  place  the  teachers  were  asked  to  Identify  pupils  who  were  similar 
In  "approach  to  life"  as  well  as  to  Identify  pupils  who  were  likely  to 

changed  to  the  teachers.  Finally,  a reaction  page  was  added  so  that  the 
staff  could  rospond  either  positively  or  negatively  to  the  Instrument, 
the  study  In  general,  or  the  Investigator.  The  reaction  page  served  two 
purposes : 

1.  Some  general  Insights  were  gained  about  the  faculty's 


Faculty  members  who  had  hostile  feelings  would  be 
able  to  verbalize  their  feelings  In  an  acceptable 
way.  Two  teachers  objected  to  the  study  os  a potential 

Investigator  sought  to  reassure  them  concerning  Che 


Activity  11:  The  tea 

of  the  Instrument  as  a document  was  believed  to  be  ler.r.  cruel 
the  teachers  than  It  was  with  the  pupils.  While  the  pupils  w 


portion 


Activity  12:  The  52  teachers  responded  to  Che  inventory  In 

inventory  was  precoded  for  Identification  purposes  so  Chat  the  identity 
of  the  respondent  would  be  obscured  from  everyone  but  the  investigator. 
After  a group  had  responded  Co  the  inventory,  the  teachers  were  cncour- 

Slnce  the  teachers  responded  to  Che  teacher  inventory  before  they 


Activity  1 


e pupil  instrument.  Based  on  teacher  roll6,  groups  of 

a pupil  to  return  the  completed 
forms  to  the  investigator  at  the  principal^  office.  The  procedure  was 
designed  to  add  credibility  to  the  assertion  that  Che  information  given 

Thirty-five  minutes  after  Che  morning  tardy  bell  rang  the  pupils  began 


their  factories  within  one  hour  of  the  tardy  bell.  When  th 

that  the  pupils  were  to  go  to  their  first  period  classes, 
day  then  continued  without  Interruption. 


Activity  Id:  In  addition  Co  the  data  gathered  directly 


caced  chat  the  sixth-week  grades  reflected  pupil  performance  in  their 
courses.  Grades  were  primarily  viewed  as  progress  reports  to  the 


Activity  16:  From  the  1,132  pupils  who  were  enrolled  and 
present  the  day  the  pupil  instrument  was  given,  a sample  was  drawn. 
Four  hundred  pupils  were  selected  for  a stratified  sample  in  which  the 
pupils  were  randomly  selected  within  each  strata.  The  pupils  were 
stratified  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  grade  level.  Fifty  cases  were 
drawn  for  each  of  the  eight  combinations  of  males  and  females  in  the 


ins  trumonce 


l teachers  were  scored.  Scoring  consisted  of  the  following  elo- 

1.  Examining  the  instrument  responses  to  determine  that 

2.  Comparing  che  teachers'  names  which  appeared  as  pupil 

teachers'  names  which  remain  unmarked  on  the  front 
sheets.  The  list  on  the  front  sheet  requested  the 
pupil  to  mark  off  the  teachers  which  he  had  had.  The 
teachers  who  were  listed  within  the  inventory  were  ex- 
inconsistency occurred  then  Che  pupils  responses  were 
suspect  and  thereby  omitted. 


Counting  the  number  of 
and  dogmatism  scales  o 


f Che  hostility 


Determining  the  socio-economic  status 
indicated  by  che  occupation  of  the  hea 

choice.  The  item  was  scored  in  che  following  manner: 


e professions  requiring  college  training. 

" if  pupil  indicated  that  he  would  go  into  teaching. 


Related  to  Pattern  Identification  01 


s 19  through  33  focus  on  three  processes.  These  processes 
and  (3)  Che  translation  of  the  pattern  analysis  information  into  data 


Activity  21:  One  of  the  limitations  of  the  procedure  for 
be  analyzed  simultaneously.  One  hundred  subjects  is  the  maximum  number 

school  at  which  the  data  were  gathered,  a ample  not  exceeding  100  was 


was  drawn.  The  strata  used  in  drawing  the  sample  of  400  were  used 

Activity  16.  Four  grade  levels  and  two  sex  categories  resulted  in 
a sample  of  96  pupils  which  were  used  to  identify  patterns. 


Activity  22.  23.  and  24:  In  order  to  identify  patterns 
of  pupils  which  occurred  in  the  data,  pupil  responses  were  analysed 
by  means  of  Guertln's  procedure  (1966)  which  sought  to  Identify  pro- 
files of  similar  shape.  After  a shape  family  was  identified  the  pro- 

tlon  to  the  varimax  criterion.  Differences  in  the  levels  of  profiles 

activity  (Activity  21)  were  analysed  on  the  University  of  Florida  IBM 

analysis  were  used  as  evidence  in  responding  to  the  first  research 
question:  Are  there  groups  of  pupils  who  have  similar  cl 


Activity  2 


were  identified  were  defined 


‘awn  in  the  original 
smaller  sample.  The  profiles  of 


each  of  the  pupils  in  Che  original  sample  were  compared  Co  each  Identi- 
fied pattern  and  a similarity  index  was  computed.  The  similarity  in- 
dex was  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  between  the  points  on 
a pupil's  profile  and  the  corresponding  point  on  the  identified  pattern. 
Each  of  the  four  patterns  which  were  identified  was  used  to  compute  the 
similarity  index  associated  with  it.  Therefore,  each  pupil  was  char- 
acterised by  four  similarity  indexes  denoting  the  closeness  of  fit  of 
his  profile  to  each  of  the  Identified  patterns. 


Activity  2 


10  pupils  with  approximately 
reorganised  in 


s similarity  indexes,  grade 
e reorganised  so  that  sub- 
e pupil  data  with  teacher 


Activity  2 


i Activity  22  a description  o: 
given.  The  process  also  was 


of  identifying  patterns 
similar  characteristics  os  determined  by  an  inventory 


its  collected 


with  respect  to  the  teachers'  responses  in  the  same  manner  that  Activi- 
ties 23,  24,  and  25  were  with  respect  to  pupils.  While  a sample  was 
necessary  for  the  analysis  of  the  pupil's  responses,  all  teachers  were 
Included  in  the  analysis  of  the  teachers'  responses. 


nd  3? : Each  of  Che  pupils  had  approximately 
exist  between  the  pupil  and  each  of  his  teachers.  In  order  to  generate 
ships,  an  interface  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  data  was  accomplished. 

for  each  pupil  with  each  of  his  teachers.  As  a result  there  are  2,187 
te  related  to  each  dyad. 


Activity  33:  The  resulting  17,496  cards  were  sorted  so 
that  the  measurements  for  each  dyad  were  grouped  into  eight  sets — one 
for  each  combination  of  pupil  and  teacher  patterns.  The  data  were 
then  organized  in  a manner  which  would  permit  an  analysis  of  Che  rela- 
tionship of  pupil  expressed  preferences  for  teachers  and  Che  pattern 


Teacher  Effectiveness 

teacher.  Activities  34  through  42  are  discussed  below.  Further  detail 


analysed  by  correlating  pupil  preference  for  teachers  and  the  indexes  of 
similarity  for  each  of  the  four  pupil  patterns.  If  a significant  corre- 
lation existed  between  preference  and  one  of  the  indexes  of  similarity 
then  evidence  would  be  obtained  that  pupils  who  are  similar  to  one  of 

teachers  who  produced  sizeable  (£  < . 05 ) relationships  between 
pupil  pattern  similarity  and  pupil  preference  for  teacher  were  examined 
.1  chracterlstlcs.  In  addicion 
e significant  at  a lower  level 
(£  <.10)  were  analyzed  using  Chi-square  to  determine  if  the  positive 
or  negative  direction  of  the  correlations  was  related  to  the  6ex  of 
the  teachers  or  their  similarity  to  one  of  the  teacher  patterns.  The 
resulting  information  therefore  provided  evidence  related  to  the  third 
research  question:  Do  pupils  who  have  similar  characteristics  choose 
the  same  teachers  as  effective? 


Activity  37:  Research  question  m 


and  teacher  similarity  c< 


were  obtained  £or  eat 


iscd  to  categorise  each  dyadic  relationship  with 

fleets  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  pupil  preference  and  the 

The  use  of  this  procedure  does  not  require  a: 
linearity  of  any  potential  relationships.  It  does  how> 
assumption  that  the  number  of  groups  is  sufficient  to 
existing  relationships.  The  decision  to  categorize  in 

to  assimilate  the  resulting  data.  With  eight  combinations  of  pupil 
and  teacher  patterns,  an  increase  in  number  of  categories  makes  the 
number  of  groups  increase  very  rapidly.  The  formula  for  Che  number  of 


Number  of  groups  » 


Four  categories  were  selected  as  the  largest  number  of  groups  (128) 

Chat  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by  going  to  five.  The  use  of 
five  categories  would  have  yielded  200  groups. 

Indexes  of  similarity  into  quartlles  on  each  of  the  four  pupil  patterns. 


51  teachers  indexes  of  similarity  were  used.  Hie  resulting  limit6  for 
the  pupil  patterns  are  presented  in  Table  3. 


Category 


Pupil  Pattern 


Teacher  Pattern 


Activity  38:  For  ea 
terns  each  dyad  was  assigned  to 
similarity.  The  result  was  a tw 

the  resulting  16  cells.  The  cel 
so  that  each  could  be  isolated  a 


re  assigned  a numeric  designation 
e appropriate  statistics  computed. 


similarity 


pattern  and  teacher  patterns  were  labeled  "16."  Table  4 Illustrates 
the  labeling  system. 


Cell  Designations  for  Dyads  Characterized  by  Degree  of  Similarity 
on  Pupil  and  Teacher  Patterns 


Similarity  on 


Similarity  12  3 4 


Activity  39:  For  each  of  the 


two  Indexes  of  similarity.  For  each  group 


deviations 


1.  Pupil  index  similarity. 

2.  Teacher  index  of  similarity. 


through  a one-way  analysis  o: 


6-cell  matrixes  was  analyzed 

nificance  was  further  analyzed  with  Scheffe's  method  (Hayes,  1963)  of 
post-hoc  comparisons  among  means  or  groups  of  means. 


making 


Activity 


the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  t 


CHAPTER 


PATTERN  IDENTIFICATION 


The  results  of  the  analysis  focused  on  two  sequential  areas. 

The  areas  were:  (l)  the  identification  of  patterns  of  pupils  and  of 

teachers  and  (2)  the  analysis  of  relationships  among  the  patterns. 

The  first  awl  second  research  questions  related  to  the  identification 
of  patterns  of  pupils  and  teachers.  These  research  questions  are 
dealt  with  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV.  The  final  two  questions  dealt 
with  the  analysis  of  relationships  of  the  patterns  to  pupil-perceived 
teacher  effectiveness.  These  research  questions  and  the  evidence 
which  has  been  the  produce  of  this  study  are  considered  in  Chapter  V. 

body  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn  and  then  focuses  on  a description 
and  synthesis  of  i 


e related  to  the  following  rc 


1.  Are  there  groups  of  pupils  who  have  similar 
characteristics,  as  determined  by  an  inven- 
tory constructed  for  this  study? 


2.  Are  there  groups  of  teachers  who  have  similar 


tory  designed  to  parallel  the  inventory  con- 
structed  for  pupils? 


with  the  pupil  profiles  ami  patterns  resulting  from  them 
d section  will  deal  with  teacher  profiles  and  patterns. 


The  first  se 
briefly  describes 


>n  is  organised  into  thri 
pupil  population,  the  si 


Description  of  Pupil  Population. — As  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  III 
a sample  of  pupils  was  drawn  from  the  pupils  who  responded  to  the  in- 

"Student's  Preference  and  Opinion  Inventory"  in  the  Appendix. 

Table  5 includes  the  item  number  of  the  corresponding  item  on  the 
teacher  inventory  so  chat  similar  or  analogus  items  are  easily  compared 
Thirty  of  Che  variables  on  the  pupil  inventory  are  the  same  as  or 


Personal  characterietic  (age) 


Brief  Description  of  Item  Content  of  39  Variables  Used  in  Pupil 
Profile  Analysis  by  Item  and  Analogous  Teacher  Variable  Number 


Educational  level  of  father 
Overt  hostility  scale 

Pupil  is  gainfully  employed 
Number  of  siblings 


s identified  as  outstanding 


Teaching  Mechanics  Items 

Regular  class  recitation  is  beneficial 

Grammar  and  spelling  should  Influence  grades  in  all 

Students  should  have  more  homework 

n early  should  be  graded  more  leniently 

technique 

Assignment  of  additional  homework  is  an  appropriate  dis- 


The  30  variables  which  were  paralleled  on  the  teacher  inventory 
concerned  the  following  areas: 

1.  Familial  characteristics  (parents'  marital  status 
and  educational  level,  etc.) 

2.  Vocational  plans  (post  high  school  plans,  etc.) 

3.  School-related  attitudes  (pupil-teacher  interpersonal 
relationships,  teaching  practice,  etc.) 

4.  Personal  attitudes  (self-other  relationships,  etc.) 


The  pupil  sample  was  stratified  by  se> 
tained  382  pupils.  The  pupils  were  drawn  ft 
twelve,  as  described  in  Chapter  111.  Table 

standard  deviations  of  pupils  by  s 
Appendix. in  Tables  28  and  29. 


1966)  described  in  Chapter  ' II  resulted  in  the  identification  of  two 
clusters  of  profiles  in  which  Che  profiles  within  each  cluster  were 

were  identified  with  sufficient  profile  members  to  be  analysed  further. 


for  Selected  Items 


Item  Number 


Standard  Deviation 


Each  shape  family  was  individually  analyzed  by  factor  analyzing 
Che  Mahalanobls  d 's  between  each  of  the  profiles  in  a given  shape 
family.  Each  rotated  factor  constituted  a pattern  whose  profile  was 
defined  as  the  mean  of  the  profiles  which  loaded  heavily  on  the 

hereafter  referred  to  as  patterns  1 and  2.  The  second  shape  family 
also  produced  two  patterns.  These  two  were  labeled  patterns  3 and  4. 
Therefore,  each  of  the  four  obtained  patterns  is  related  by  shape  to 


one  of  the  other  patterns. 

Each  point  on  each  pattern  profile  was  weighted  by  a constant  based 
on  the  ratio  between  the  variance  of  the  variable  for  all  pupils  in 
the  Initial  analysis  and  the  variance  of  the  variable  for  the  pivot 
(similar)  profiles.  This  weight  enabled  the  variables  which  had  the 
greatest  potential  for  predicting  pattern  membership  to  contribute 
more  to  che  similarity  index  than  variables  which  had  less  potential. 
Specifically,  the  weight  indicated  the  degree  to  which  variation  of 
pivot  profile  points  around  patterns  means  was  small  in  relation  to 
the  variance  of  all  profiles  on  the  particular  variable. 

The  weights  and  means  of  each  pattern  were  used  Co  compute  an 
index  of  similarity  to  the  pattern  for  each  pupil.  It  was  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  weight  and  squared  deviation  between  pattern  profile 

Finally  dividing  by  the  sum  of  the  weights.  This  compu- 


Pupili  Similarity 
to  Pattern^ 


^ /Pupil^  Pointj  minus  \ 

^(Weightjg)  ( Pattern^  Profile  Pointj  J 
£ (Weight  jit) 


The  four  obtained  patterns  were  identified  from  a subsamplc  of 
96  pupils  drawn  by  the  same  method  from  the  sample  of  382  pupils  as 
that  sample  had  been  drawn  from  the  original  school  population.  The 
subsample  was  a stratified  sample  with  12  individuals  drawn  randomly 
from  the  eight  stratification  cells  of  the  larger  sample.  All  382 
pupils  were  not  utilized  in  the  search  for  patterns  because  of  the 
incorporation  of  a transposed  factor  analysis  as  the  initial  step  in 
the  analytic  procedure.  The  transposed  factor  analysis  which  yields 

resulting  Intercorrelation  matrix  rapidly  becomes  unmanageable  as 

Increased.  While  the  number  of  columns  to  be  intercorrelated  in  the 
analysis  can  be  increased  through  the  introduction  of  more  subjects 

to  the  transposed  factor  analysis  the  researcher  is  faced  with  the 

only  a few  replications.  As  the  ratio  of  columns  to  row  replications 
increases  the  influence  of  error  variance  in  the  determination  of 
factors  is  increased. 

The  profiles  of  the  four  patterns  which  were  identified  from  the 
subsample  of  96  pupils  are  presented  in  Table  7.  The  pattern 

ing  subsample  item  mean  in  standard  units.  Because  of  the  variability 
of  the  item  standard  deviations,  the  deviations  v 


dividing  each  by  the  subsample  standard  deviation.  The  raw  score 
pattern  means  can  be  recomputed  from  the  entries  in  Table  7 by  multi- 
plying each  pattern  profile  point  by  the  total  sample  standard  devia- 
tion and  adding  the  product  to  the  sample  mean.  The  weights  for  each 
point  on  each  of  the  patterns  ore  found  in  Table  8. 


e patterns  will  be  examined  in  the  following  pages  to  determine 
nt  to  which  they  yield  independent  sets  of  similarity  Indexes 
isdose  the  manifest  content  of  the  variables  which  define 


The  patterns  were  obtained  to  categorise  all  382  pupils,  not 
just  the  96  who  were  analyzed  by  the  profile  analysis  program.  The 
independence  of  the  four  patterns  with  respect  to  the  382  pupil  pro- 
files was  examined  by  obtaining  the  indexes  of  similarity  for  each 
of  the  pupils  across  the  four  patcerns  and  intercorrelating  the 
measures  across  all  pupils.  The  resulting  matrix  of  correlations  is 


Patterns  1 and  2 
in  inspection  of  Table 
til  highly  correlated. 


id  the  lowest  correlation  coefficient  ( 
will  confirm  chat  patterns  2,  3,  and  4 


.98.  Therefore  it  was  expected  that  the  three  patterns  would  not 
differ  greatly  in  their  observed  relationship  to  pupil  preference. 

The  patterns  resulted  from  a set  of  variables  chosen  as  likely 
to  discriminate  pupils  by  types,  in  order  to  describe  each  of  the 
patterns  in  terms  of  the  manifest  content  of  the  variables,  the 
following  procedure  was  adopted.  The  pattern  profile  of  each  of  the 
patterns  was  examined  to  determine  which 


patterns  had  the  highest 


Correlations  Between  Indexes  of  Pupil  Similarity 
to  Patterns  Across  Patterns 


*£  < ■ 


i "high- 


the  lowest  profile  point  on  each  of  th 
the  other  three  patterns.  The  high  and  low  points  t 
basis  by  which  pattern  profiles  wore  described.  The 
low'  approach  had  several  advantages  which  supported  its  use. 

The  greatest  advantage  offered  by  the  use  of  the  "high-low" 
approach  was  related  to  the  arbitrary  nature  of  che  scaling  associated 
with  many  of  the  variables.  Twenty  variables  were  responses  to  a 
six-point  scale  on  which  the  two  extremes  were  labeled  "Strongly  Dis- 
agree" and  "Strongly  Agree."  To  describe  a pupil  type's  performance 
on  a variable  scaled  in  this  manner  is  meaningless  except  in  relation 
to  a standard.  By  the  use  of  the  "high-low"  approach  the  standard 
explicitly  becomes  the  other  three  patterns. 

A second  advantage  concerns  the  extent  of  dispersion  of  the  four 
patterns.  The  patterns  do  not  differ  greatly  when  taken  point  by 

a search  for  recurring  patterns.  To  adopt  a more  traditional  method 
to  select  items  for  describing  patterns,  such  as  the  use  of  variables 


which  differed  from  the  others  with  a significance  £ of  .05  percent, 
would  serve  to  eliminate  the  description  of  each  pattern  in  terms  of 
the  variables  involved  because  few,  if  any,  differences  would  meet 


A third  advantage  is  also  related  to  the  dispersion  of  the  pro- 
file points  which  comprise  the  patterns.  The  points  vary  so  little 
among  themselves  that  to  describe  each  pattern  in  terms  of  all  39 
variables  would  result  in  a considerable  amount  of  description  and 
differentiation  between  extremely  small  differences.  Such  activity 
would  probably  be  confusing  as  well  as  meaningless.  The  extremes  of 
the  patterns  appear  to  be  the  best  indicators  of  the  type  of  pupils 
who  constitute  the  group.  The  "high-low"  approach  represents  a way 


to  emphasize  the  extremes. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  the  approach  is  that  it  hides  certain 
relationships  which  may  exist.  For  example,  a very  small  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  means  on  a pattern  point  does  noc 
prevent  the  selection  of  the  two  descriptors.  In  order  to  mitigate 
the  effect  of  the  procedure  not  incorporating  the  dispersion  of  means, 
the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  means  is  given  in  the 
tables  of  descriptors  for  each  pattern. 

Another  potential  problem  results  from  the  possibility  that  a 
variable  might  be  ascribed  to  one  pattern  as  a descriptor  and  not 

For  example,  the  seventh  variable  dealt  with  pupils'  plans  to  attend 
college.  Patterns  2 and  3 were  quite  close  together.  Their  devia- 
tions from  the  sample  mean  were  .19  and  .22,  respectively,  while  the 
other  two  patterns  were  -.08  and  -.30.  The  deviations  are  all 


expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  standard  deviations  from  the 
mean.  Because  of  a difference  of  .03  standard  deviations,  pattern 
3,  rather  than  pattern  2,  was  assigned  the  descriptor  "most  likely 
to  plan  to  attend  college."  The  practical  effect  was  not  too  great 
because  the  pattern  weights  for  the  item  were  both  small.  Of  the 
other  four  variables  where  differences  of  .03  or  less  in  the  pattern 
deviations  from  the  sample  mean  determined  the  pattern  to  which 
descriptor  was  assigned,  the  pattern  on  which  each  variable  had  the 
higher  weight  was  assigned  the .descriptor.  The  descriptor  was  more 
appropriate  for  the  pattern  to  which  it  was  assigned  because  of  the 


selected  patterns  as  well  as  the  weights  associated  with  the  descriptor 
were  greater  than  those  associated  with  the  variable  on  the  pattern 
not  selected. 

The  weights  that  were  computed  from  the  pattern  profile  points 
reflect  the  dispersion  of  the  pivot  profile  points  for  a given  item 
around  the  pattern  mean  for  that  item.  By  using  the  ratio  of  total 
group  variance  to  pattern  pivot  profile  variance  the  weights  indicate 
dispersion  within  the  context  of  the  total  group  variance.  Thus  for 
the  some  weight,  an  item  with  a high  total  group  variance  was  permitted 
more  variability  within  the  pivot  profile  points  than  was  an  item 


As  each  of  the  pupil  patterns  is  described  in  the  following 
pages,  the  descriptions  will  emphasize  high  ot  low  weights  that  are 
associated  with  those  profile  points  even  though  the  descriptions  ar 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  and  low  profile  means.  Seventy-eight 
descriptors  were  used  to  describe  the  patterns.  These  descriptors 


were  unevenly  distributed  across  the  patterns  because  patterns  could 
lie  between  the  other  patterns.  This  was  particularly  true  of  pattern 
2.  The  portions  of  patterns  which  lie  between  other  patterns  are 
largely  irrelevant  to  a description  of  the  pattern  profiles  based  on 
the  variables. 

sified  as  convergent  or  divergent  with  the  expressed  altitudes  of  che 
total  sample.  For  example,  the  sample  of  pupils  had  a mean  response 
of  2.53  on  the  item  which  dealt  with  the  appropriateness  of  corporal 
punishment.  Tills  mean  indicated  that  corporal  punishment  tends  to 


"Strongly  Agree"  ratings  which  were  coded  6,  and  che  "Strongly  Dis- 
agree" racings  which  were  coded  1.  On  the  corporal  punishment  item 

of  descriptors  for  each  of  the  four  patterns.  In  the  table  the  teaching 
and  the  number  of  each  is  reported  by  pattern. 

among  the  other  patterns.  Less  than  8 percent  of  its  items  were  found 
at  one  or  the  other  extreme.  Items  of  each  pattern  would  be  found  by 
chance  to  lie  at  one  of  che  extremes  about  25  percent  of  the  time 
Patterns  4,  and  to  some  extent  pattern  1,  tend  to  be  characterized  by 


items.  Pattern  3 tends  to  characterise  pupils  whose  attitudes 
divergent  with  respect  to  the  total  group. 


Number  of  Extreme  Profile  Points  and  Extent  of  Convergence  and 
Divergence  on  the  Teaching  Mechanics  Variables  by  Pupil  Pattern 
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As  a form  of  literary  short  hand,  the  descriptions  of  the  pattern 
profiles  will  refer  to  "the  high  agreement  with"  some  position  when 
what  is  meant  precisely  is:  "when  compared  to  the  other  three  pat- 
terns, the  pattern  profile's  mean  response  was  higher  (or  lower)  than 
any  of  the  other  three."  The  differences  have  not  been  subjected  to 
individual  tests  of  significance  because  there  is  no  basis  to  believe 
that  the  difference  should  be  great  enough  to  meet  the  traditional 
criteria.  It  is  the  relationships  among  the  variables  which  should 

tively  small,  but  collectively  they  are  potentially  meaningful. 

Description  of  Pupil  Pattern  1.— Pupil  pattern  1 appears  to  represent 
the  high-achieving  pupils  from  middle-class  families.  The  pupils  whose 
criterion  profiles  comprised  pattern  1 had  high  grade-point  averages 
and  were  rarely  absent  from  school.  However,  they  showed  little  interest 


in  attending  college  while  indicating  chat  they  were  moving  toward 

Of  che  four  characteristics  referred  to  above,  the  first  three 
were  the  most  heavily  weighted  variables  on  pattern  1.  The  only  ocher 
item  with  a weight  appreciably  greater  than  1.0  was  the  teaching 

turned  in  late.  They  disapproved  of  the  policy  less  than  any  other 
group.  Their  failure  to  disapprove  as  strongly  as  the  other  groups 

same  standards  (work  turned  in  early  should  not  be  graded  more  leniently 
and  smarter  students  should  not  have  to  do  more  for  the  same  grade) 


had  weights  of  approximately  1.0.  This  means  that  the  variance 
d the  pattern  means  for  the  points  were  the  same  as  the  variance 
1 pupils  around  the  total  sample  mean. 

the  table  are  Che  weights  for  each  variable, 
a indicate  that  the  pattern  1 pupils  were  dogmatic  but 
t covertly  hostile.  They  tended  to  respond  to  the  variables  in 
e same  manner  as  the  total  sample  did.  On  the  teaching  mechanics 

the  larger  sample  of  pupils  56  percent 
s percentage  suggests  that  these  pupils  were  not  vastly 
school  population  with  respect  to  these  items. 


(continued) 


Item  Number  Weight 


Least  covertly  hostile  group 
Most  agreement  that  audiovisual 


lias  most  highly  educated  fathers 
Has  youngest  mothers 


The  pupils  of  pattern  1 evidenced  selective  appreciation  for  some 
of  the  more  traditional  teacher  practices  with  a scholastic  emphasis. 
For  example,  the  pupils  approved  of  classroom  recitation  more  strongly 
than  any  other  group  while  being  least  agreeable  to  the  teacher  spend- 
ing the  majority  of  her  time  helping  individual  pupils.  The  pattern  1 


The  disciplinary  technique 
from  their  responses  was  the 
they  were  in  least  agreement 
of  grades.  They  doubted  the 
technique.  While  the  pupils 

for  the  teacher 


additional  work.  However, 
corporal  punishment  and  the  lowering 

encountering  difficulty,  they  are  least  agreeable 
> become  involved  in  personal  problems  of  pupils. 


The  pupils  are  most  agreeable  to  additional  homework  even  though 

e material  which  they  were  being  taught. 

The  pupils  had  young  mothers  who  were  likely  to  be  gainfully  employed. 


goals  were  professionally  oriented  and  their  fathers  were  reported 


f pupils  who  s 
The  evidence  o 


difference  w. 


.1  pattern  2 appears  ti 
.dence  of  differing  from  the  other 
Le  that  it  may  indicate 
a lack  of  concern  for  school-related  activity.  Table  12  presents  the 

was  characterised  by  the  fewest  number  of  descriptors  of  any  pattern. 
The  pattern  had  variables  at  one  of  the  extremes  only  six  times.  Based 

hostile,  and  to  be  aspiring  to  vocational  fields  which  i 
fesslonally  oriented.  They  reported  that  their  fathers 
and  least  highly  educated  of  the  four  groups. 

On  only  one  of  the  20  teaching  mechanics  items  did  Che  pattern  2 
pupils  respond  in  such  a manner  which  placed  them  at  one  extreme. 

They  indicated  that  grammar  and  spelling  should  not  influence  grades 


size  of  the  range  and  sine 
midpoint  is  3.50)  and  the 


m had  the  fourth  smallest  range 
four  patterns.  Because  of  the 


differed  appreciably  from 
hree  weights  the 


hostility 
that  associated  with 


pattern. 


Variable  Numbers,  Weights,  Ranges  of  Pattern  Means, 
and  Descriptors  of  High  and  Low  Extremes 
on  the  Pattern  2 Profile  Ranh  Ordered  by  Weight 


Least  highly  educated  fathers 

Most  covertly  hosclle  group 
Least  agreement  that  grammar  and 
spelling  should  influence  grades 


Description  of  Pupil  Pattern  3. — Pupil  pattern  3 appears  to  represent 

descriptors  and  weights  associated  with  pattern  3 are  found  in  Table 
13.  The  pupils  whose  profiles  comprised  pattern  3 were  least  dogmatic 

friends  and  were  more  divergent  in  their  responses  on  the  teaching 
mechanics  items  than  any  other  pattern.  They  were  the  divergent  group 
on  85  percent  of  the  items  where  their  mean  response  was  one  of  the 


plans  and  designated  more  teachers  as  outstanding  than  any  other 
group.  They  lived  with  both  parents  and  had  older,  less  educated 
mothers  than  other  groups.  They  had  the  largest  number  of  brothers 


the  position  that  all  students  should  bi 


skills  and  course  content  regardless  of  choir  fucure  plans.  They 
were  least  appreciative  of  audiovisual  utilization.  The  pupils  indi- 
little need  for  a quiet  classroom  from  an  Instructional  standpoint. 

On  four  of  the  first  nineteen  variables  and  on  exactly  half  of 
the  teaching  mechanics  items,  pattern  3 stood  as  the  counterpoint  to 
pattern  1.  They  were  at  opposite  extremes  on  academic  performance, 
projected  college  attendance,  degree  of  dogmatism  and  willingness  to 
designate  teachers  as  outstanding.  On  the  teaching  mechanics  items 

as  a disciplinary  technique.  They  indicated  a need  to  reduce  home- 
work loads.  They  disagreed  that  work  turned  in  lace  should  be  graded 

than  rapid  availability  of  the  teacher  when  needed  by  a pupil  working 
on  his  own.  Finally,  the  first  and  third  patterns  were  opposite 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  regular  class  recitation.  The  pattern  1 

Pattern  3 had  the  lowest  array  of  weights  which  indicates  that  it 
was  the  least  tightly  clustered  of  the  four  patterns.  Weights  which 
differed  appreciably  from  1.0  occurred  only  on  the  items  dealing  with 
GPA,  age  of  mother,  value  of  a common  core  of  subjects,  and  the  desire 


Description  of  Pupil  Pattern  A. --Pupil  pattern  4 appears  to  represent 

more  extreme  than  the  total  group  itself.  The  variables  on  which 
the  pattern  4 profile  occupied  an  extreme  position  are  found  in  Table 
14.  When  Che  group  was  at  one  of  the  extremes  on  the  teaching  mechanics 

The  pupils  were  characterized  by  high  absenteeism,  highest  socio- 
economic status,  and  overt  hostility.  The  pupils  identified  many 
friends  but  designated  few  teachers  as  outstanding.  Their  mothers 
were  more  highly  educated  than  those  of  other  patterns.  The  educational 
status  of  the  mothers  had  Che  highest  weight  on  this  pattern  than  any 
other  weight  on  any  of  the  patterns.  The  pupils  were  least  likely  to 
live  with  both  parents,  had  older  fathers,  and  fewer  brothers  and 


sample  disagreed  that  audiovisual  eq< 
Of  the  four  patterns,  pupils  whose 


profiles  established  pattern  4 


pattern  was  in  the  second  most  convergent  position  seven  out  of  ten 
times.  On  the  teaching  mechanics  items,  Che  pattern  was  convergent 
with  the  total  sample  on  all  items  except  the  four  listed  below: 


1.  Seating  assignments  should  not  be  made, 

2.  Teachers  should  respond  rapidly  to  pupils  having 
difficulties, 

3.  Work  which  is  turned  in  early  should  not  be  graded 
more  leniently,  and 

4.  Less  homework  should  be  given. 


types.  The  first  and  third  patterns  t 
second  pattern  was  sandwiched  in  betwc 


ndcd  to  be  opposites.  The 
n the  others.  The  fourth  pat- 


ect  to  attitudes  ani 
e largest  weights  o. 


her  characteristics  of  the  total  group 
y pattern.  The  patterns  were  not  in- 

that  was  significantly  better  than  aero  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence 
In  spite  of  the  significant  correlation  correlations,  the  first 
pattern's  correlation  coefficients  with  patterns  2 and  1*  were  .29  and 
.30,  respectively.  Since  each  of  these  explains  less  than  10  percent 

patterns  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  to  discriminate  between  groups 


contrasting 


reported 


from  the  total  faculty 


sample  as  was  the  case  in  the  pupil  analysis. 

Description  of  Teachers.— As  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  III,  the 
teachers  responded  to  the  "Teacher's  Opinion  Inventory"  which  contained 
variables  in  the  following  areas: 


1.  Familial  characteristics  when  the  teacher 


3.  School  related  attitudes, 


f collegiate  training. 


Of  the  31  variables  which  \ 

The  exception  concerned  the  highest  college  degree  held  by  each  teacher. 

variable  the  corresponding  pupil  item  is  given  for  easy  reference. 

responses  to  each  variable  are  included  in  Table  16. 

The  variables  Include  the  20  teaching  mechanics  items  with  the 
ocher  11  measures.  All  31  are  presented  in  on  order  designed  to 


emphasize  Che  differences  bei 


icn  the  cwo  paccerns  which  were  finally 

i ccachcrs  did  not  differ  substantially 
the  ten  variables  which  were  common  to 


both  inventories  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  were  vi 
their  responses.  Hie  two  major  exceptions  were  the 
scores  on  the  dogmatism  and  overt  hostility  scales, 
teaching  mechanics  items  the  pupils'  and  teachers'  i 
correlated  significantly  (r  - .78).  The  two  groups 
sides  of  the  midpoint  of  the  scales  on  only  two  icei 


/ similar  ii 


respectively,  on  a six-point  scale  ranging  from  "Strongly  Disagree'' 
3.98,  respectively.  The  pupils  fell  to  the  disagree  side  of  both 


■test,  the  differences  were  analyzed  and  no  significant  difference  was 

larter  students  doing  more  work  was  significant  (t  ■ 3.80;  c 05  - 1.96). 
11s  presence  of  only  one  item  in  the  20  in  which  the  pupils  and  teachers 


and  teachers  were  in  substantial  agreement  with  each  other. 


c Related  t' 


Analysis  of  the  51  teachers'  profiles  revealed  four  patterns.  Like 
the  pupil  patterns,  the  teacher  patterns  occurred  as  pairs.  The 

The  four  patterns  were  then  analysed  as  though  they  were  four  lndivi- 

into  a single  pattern.  The  second  pacterns  from  each  were  also 

In  order  to  further  examine  the  initial  four  teacher  patterns, 
the  indexes  of  similarity  of  each  profile  for  each  of  the  four  pac- 

were  correlated.  The  correlation  between  the  first  pacterns  of  each 
shape  family  was  +.99.  The  correlation  between  the  second  patterns 

patterns  of  each  shape  family  were  -.58  and  -.59.  The  correlation 

The  two  patterns  which  resulted  from  merging  the  pairs  of  the 
initial  four  teacher  patterns  have  been  labeled  A and  B.  Pattern  A 

families.  Pattern  B is  the  other.  These  two  patterns  are  presented 
in  Table  16.  Each  pattern  profile  point  is  specified  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  standard  deviations  it  is  from  the  mean  response  of  the 

mean  substtacled  from  it  and  the  difference  was  Chen  divided  by  the 


The  potcerns  are  described  below  by  contrasting  the  variables 
on  which  the  patterns  (1)  were  at  least  one-half  of  a standard  de- 

the  patterns  which  was  greater  than  1.20.  The  use  of  these  criteria 

with  each  variable  chat  are  greater  than  1.20. 

The  teachers  whose  profiles  comprised  the  pivot  profiles  for 
pattern  A were  more  dogmatic  and  covertly  hoscile  than  were  the 
teachers  whose  profiles  constituted  pattern  B.  The  pattern  A teachers 
were  more  likely  to  have  been  employed  when  they  were  in  their  teens 

of  the  pattern  B teachers  indicated  that  their  parents  had  been 
divorced  or  separated  while  the  teacher  was  still  at  their  homes.  The 

levels  of  their  mothers.  The  majority  of  their  mothers  had  gotten 
at  least  within  a year  of  high  school  graduation. 

In  relationships  with  students  the  pattern  A teachers  felt  more 
strongly  about  actively  seeking  to  become  involved  with  students' 
personal  problems.  While  both  groups  agreed  that  such  action  was  appro- 
priate, pattern  B teachers  less  strongly  agreed.  Likewise,  pattern  B 
teachers  showed  a greater  willingness  to  assist  pupils  who  were 


beginning  Co  experience  difficulties  with  cheir  work.  Both  groups 
had  the  same  mean  response  Co  Che  item  Chat  a teacher  should  spend 
most  of  his  time  helping  individual  pupils.  They  mildly  disagreed 
with  the  position. 

On  the  items  related  to  discipline  both  groups  of  teachers 
agreed  that  homework  should  not  be  used  as  a disciplinary  technique; 

corporal  punishment  was  not  appropriate.  Both  responses  were 
very  similar.  Pattern  A teachers  indicated  mild  disapproval  to 
assigning  seats  for  pupils  while  pattern  B teachers  mildly  approved. 

The  importance  of  homework  was  doubted  by  the  pattern  A teachers, 
while  the  other  group  mean  response  was  so  close  to  the  midpoint  as 
to  indicate  neutrality.  Both  groups  indicated  that  homework  should 


he  pattern  B teachers  were  not  as  strong 
A teachers  appeared  to  feel  more  strongly 


used  excessively;  however,  neither  g 
emphasis.  Pattern  A teachers  agreed 
strongly  than  pattern  B teachers,  a 
disagreed  that  grammar  and  spelling 
in  all  subject  areas.  Pattern  B tea 


regardless 


sets  oE  patterns  were  descril 
Of  the  four  patterns,  the  f: 


r example,  pattern  1 had  the  highest  mean 


extremes  on  nine  of  the  teaching  mechanics  items.  The  pattern  3 mean 
responses  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  traditional  than  the  pattern 

The  second  pattern  was  generally  located  in  between  the  other 


three  patterns  so  chat  it  1 
were  younger  and  less  well 


m families  w: 


rom  teacher  profiles.  Two  patterns  finally  emerged  from  the  51  ; 
lies.  The  pattern  A teachers  were  more  dogmatic  and  hostile  as 
ated  by  the  three  scales.  However,  pattern  A teachers  appear  Co 
ess  directive  than  pattern  B teachers  in  relations  with  pupils, 
s indicated  by  the  moderate  positions  taken  by  the  pattern  A tea 


2.  Assigned  seating  promotes  good  discipline,  end 

3,  Teacher  should  rapidly  respond  to  students  who 
are  beginning  to  experience  difficulty. 


r the  teacher  nor  Che  pupil  patterns  which  were  obtained 
y striking  similarities  Co  the  patterns  identified  by 
Heil,  et  al.  (1960).  The  greatest  congruence  appeared  to  exist  becweei 
pupil  pattern  1 and  the  type  which  Heil  labeled  as  strivers.  The 
congruence  was  based  on  the  achievement  orientation  expressed  in  both 
patterns.  Neither  study  produced  patterns  which  characterised  one  of 
Che  sexes.  The  nature  of  the  variables  were  so  different  in  the  two 


CHAPTER  V 
DYAD  ANALYSIS 


of  pupils  (and  teachers)  who  had  similar  characteristics  os 

gator  sought  to  determine  what  relationships,  if  any,  existc 
Che  pupils  as  representatives  of  the  pupil  patterns  and  the 
as  individuals  as  well  os  the  teachers  representative  of  the 
patterns.  The  nature  of  the  relationships  that  were  sought 


the  some  teachers  as  effective? 


Do  similar  pupils,  when  making  several  choices, 
choose  teachers  who  are  similar  in  type? 


Relationships 


: these  two  research  questions.  Relationships  between 
I individual  teachers  are  considered  in  Che  first  section. 


Evidence  Related  to  the  Third  Research  Question 
This  section  is  focused  on  relating  pupil  types  to  individual 


-92- 


i£  Che  patcerns  that  were  identified  in  Chapter  IV  are  relevant  to 
the  dyadic  relationship , then  Che  racings  should  be  related  to  the 
pupil  types.  Each  pupil  was  characterised  by  four  indexes  of  similarity 
which  measured  the  extent  of  congruence  between  each  of  the  four  patterns 
and  the  pupil's  profile.  If  a teacher  were  preferred  by  a specific 

give  the  teacher  preferred  ratings,  while  other  pupils  with  poorer 
fits  would  rate  the  teacher  lees  highly.  Thus  the  nature  of  preference 
of  pupils  who  represented  each  type  would  be  reflected  in  the  correla- 
tion coefficient  between  pupils  similarity  Co  each  pattern  and  their 

The  measures  that  were  taken  were  such  that  a positive  correla- 
tion indicated  that  pupils  of  a given  type  shoved  a preference  for  the 
teacher  while  a negative  correlation  indicated  that  the  pupils  tended 
to  select  other  teachers  in  preference  to  the  one  being  analysed.  As 
described  in  Chapter  IV,  the  index  of  similarity  was  based  on  the 

profile;  therefore,  the  smaller  the  numeric  value  of  Che  index,  the 


>n  responses  a pupil  ns 


teachers  most  effectively  puts 
i class?  To  put  it  in  a different 


The  pupil  continued  to  select  from  his  current  teachers  until 
h teacher  had  been  selected.  The  order  that  the  pupil  placed  thi 


given  a rank  equal  to  the  number  of  teachers  that  the  pupil  ranked. 
Pupils  reported  four  to  six  teachers  in  this  section. 

total  number  ranked  by  each  pupil.  A rank  of  "4"  given  by  a pupil  who 
had  six  teachers  was  likely  to  mean  something  greatly  different  from 
a rank  of  "4"  given  by  a pupil  with  four  teachers.  The  former  indicated 

clearly  placed  the  teacher  in  the  least  preferred  category  for  that 
pupil.  In  order  to  reflect  these  differences  the  following  adjustment 
was  made  so  that  the  ranks  of  groups  of  pupils  with  differing  numbers 


was  adjusted  to  a scale  with  a midpoint  of  seven.  Fo 
had  five  different  teachers,  the  third-ranked  teacher 


ranks  were  adjusted  as  follows : the  second-ranked  teacher  was 

each  set  of  ranks  was  also  adjusted  to  seven.  The  ranks  were  then 
assigned  values  around  that  midpoint  such  that  for  a set  of  ranks 
Involving  four  teachers,  the  second-ranked  and  third-ranked  teachers 

midpoint  of  seven.  Each  neighboring  rank  was  assigned  an  adjusted 


This  process  had  the  effect  of  adjusting  all  sets  of  ranks  to  a 
common  midpoint.  It  further  resulted  in  maintaining  the  same  relative 

teacher  who  was  chosen  as  one  of  six  alternatives  received  a higher 
adjusted  rank  than  did  the  first-ranked  teacher  of  five  alternatives. 
This  feature  is  appropriate  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a pupil  who  was 
choosing  from  among  six  teachers  is  more  likely  to  have  greater  pre- 
ference for  his  first  choice  than  he  would  if  he  only  had  five  of 

for  determining  the  adjusted  rank  as  a function  of  the  rank  assigned 
by  the  pupil  and  the  total  number  of  teachers  chat  the  pupil  ranked. 

Preference  for  a teacher  was  reflected  by  a low  numeric  value 
on  the  preference  rating,  while  lack  of  preference  was  indicated  by 
larger  numbers.  The  preference  rating  might  be  defined  as  the  rank 
given  by  a pupil  to  a teacher  on  the  basis  ot  an  item  on  Che  pupil 


inventory  which  was  adjusted  to  a midpoint  of  s 
which  was  a function  of  the  number  of  teachers 


pupil  ranked. 


Table  for  Adjusting  Pupil  Assigned  Ranks  in 
Relation  to  the  Number  of  Teachers  Ranked 


Preference  ratings  and  indexes  of  similarity  for  pupils  who  rated 
each  of  the  51  teachers  were  correlated.  A specific  pupil  was  Involved 
once  per  correlation  computation  for  each  teacher  whom  he  rated.  Table  19 
presents  the  correlations  between  each  of  the  patterns  and  the  preference 
racings  for  each  of  the  teachers.  Correlations  large  enough  to  have 
values  of  £<.05  are  designated  by  the  letter  "a."  Sixteen  correlations 
reached  this  level.  From  a table  of  correlations  of  the  sise  of  Table  19 
(204  correlations)  ten  correlations  might  be  expected  to  differ  from 
aero  at  the  £ <.05  level  by  chance  alone.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
sizable  correlations  was  only  slightly  larger  chan  Che  number  which 

The  four  correlations  per  teacher  appear  to  be  related.  The  16 
significant  correlations  were  distributed  among  six  teachers.  Two  of 

of  pupils  and  subsequently  at 


Teacher  Sex  and  Indexes  of  Similarity,  Correlation  Between 
Pupil  Indexes  of  Similarity  and  Preference  Rating  and 


Teacher  Similarity 

Index Correlations  by  Pupil  Pattern 

Teacher  Teacher  Pupil  Pupil  Pupil  Pupil  Number 
Teacher  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  of 


Table  19  (continued) 

Teacher  Similarity 

Teacher  Teacher  Pupil  Pupil  * Pupil  Pupil  Number 
Teacher  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  Pattern  of 


Correlation  significant  at  £<.05 
^Correlation  significant  at  £ < . 10 


The  inventories  of  the  six  teachers  who  had  at  lease  one  correlation 
with  £<.05  were  examined  for  commonalities  among  Che  six.  Of  the  six, 

lacions  indicating  that  pupils  of  one  or  more  types  showed  a preference 
for  Che  teacher.  The  two  male  teachers  had  negative  correlations 
associated  with  them  which  indicated  that  pupils  of  one  or  more  types 


might  explain 


In  summary,  when  Che  corrclacions  between  teacher  preference, 

significant  correlations  were  obtained  than  could  be  expected  by 
chance.  Of  the  six  teachers,  who  obtained  significant  correlations, 
four  were  female  teachers,  whose  correlations  indicated  that  pupils 
of  certain  types  preferred  them  to  othor  teachers.  The  remaining 


er  teachers  in  preference  ti 


Relationships  with  Teachers  Grouped 
possible  difference  in  che  reactions 


analyzed  fu 


fore  individual  correlations  were  too  near  zero  to  offer  much  stability 
as  individual  correlations.  What  was  needed  were  groups  of  correlations 

random  error.  For  this  purpose  a significance  level  of  £ ^ .10  was 
used  to  identify  groups  of  correlations  frem  the  table  which  could  be 
used  to  produce  a group  of  teachers  who  were  preferred  by  pupils  who 


it  preferred  by  pupils  w 
identified  in  Tabic  19. 


fie  the  patterns  and  a group  who  wo 
fit  the  patterns.  The  correlations 

percentages  for  each  analysis  were  identical.  They 
pooled  frequencies  by  sex  when  teacher  pattern  motel 

significant  at 


Ignored . 

associated  with  the  direction  of  pupil 


it  rejected  i 


Evidence  Related  u 


h Question 


They  reflect  the  tw 
preference  ratings  - 


earch  question  is  concerned  with  relating  pupil 

f teachers  were  categorised  into  one  of  16  cate- 
that  each  cell  represented  a specific  kind  of 


o pupil  pattern  w 
in  Chapter  111  tht 

quartile  into  which  each  of  tin 


ixes  of  similarity  for  the  pupil  and 


relationship  was  therefore  expressed  by 
preference  racing  given  by  Che  pupil  involved  in  the  dyad  about  the 

of  the  teacher  patterns. 


Frequency  Distribution  of  61  Correlations  by  Sign  of  Correlation 
by  Sex  of  Teacher  by  Teacher  Patterns  of  Best  Fit 
for  Teacher  and  Chi-square  Statistics 


Correlation/ 


Observed 


the  analysis  of  intercellular  differences 


of  cells  foe  variation  between  cells,  a one-way  analysis  of  variance 
was  used.  For  each  of  the  eight  analyses  the  following  null  hypothe- 


Tho  16  cell  means  of  pupil  preference  ratings  of  teachers 
do  not  differ  among  themselves. 


The  hypothesis 


id  the  variation  within 
'1  degrees  of  freedom. 


respectively. 

pupil  patterns  and  teacher  congruence  to  teacher  patterns  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  21.  Using  the  teacher  paceern  A profile  as  the  basis 
for  categorizing  the  dyads  resulted  in  the  presence  of  significant 

Using  pupil  pattorn  1*  as  the  other  basis  for  categorizing  the  dyads 
resulted  in  a significant  F-ratio  <F  - 11.5,  j>^-  .01  ,d.f.  • 15,2171) . 

assigning  the  dyads  to  the  cells  had  significant  variation  between 


cell  means.  Therefore  the  hypotl 
categorized  by  teacher  pattern  A 


of  identifying 


*Stgnl£icant  at  £ < .OS 
**Slgni£lcanc  at  £^,01 


large  enough  to  give  a £ < .05.  The  null  hypothesis  wan  rejected 
for  pupil  potterns  1 and  3.  The  mean  pupil  preference  ratings 
resulting  from  the  use  of  pupil  patterns  2 and  4 did  not  vary  suf- 
ficiently to  reject  the  null  hypotheses. 

An  additional  analysis  was  performed  using  each  of  the  eight 
combinations  of  teacher  and  pupil  patterns.  In  the  analysis  an 
a pritri  model  was  used  to  predict  the  relationships  among  the  cells 
and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  pattern  congruence  and 
preference  rating.  The  earlier  analyses  made  no  assumptions  con- 

The  supplementary  analysis  was  designed  with  the  following  rationale. 


were  on  the  highest  quartile  on  both  the  pupil  and  teacher  patterns 
with  either  the  teacher  or  pupil  pattern  fit  in  the  highest  quartile 


and  the  other  pattern  in  the  second  quartile.  This  group  was  de- 
signed to  represent  a close  fit  between  the  patterns. 

The  no  congruence  group  was  analogous  to  the  high  congruence 
group  except  that  it  was  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  quartiles.  It 


e pattern.  Likewise 


represented  the  three  cells  which  had  the 

the  shape  of  the  profile  being  compared  w: 
as  the  differences  get  greater,  Che  likelihood  o: 
profiles  with  similar  sized  indexes  becomes  less.  At  extreme  values 
the  index  in  no  way  identifies  profiles  that  may  be  similar  to  each 
other.  They  do  not  represent  a definable  group.  Therefore  these 


ch  contained 


d lowest  quartile  ai 


high  quartile  who  had  dys 
: also  incorporated. 


presented 


Table  22  presents  the  ten  cells  that  were  used 
af  the  configuration  of  cells  that  was  initially 


Cells  Used  in  Analysis  of  Variance  of 
High,  Low,  and  No  Congruence 


Similarity 


High  High 


t the  following  null  hypothesis: 


s of  pupil  preference  ratings  of  teacl 


The  analysis  of  variance  w; 
cells.  The  between  groups  su: 


of  squares  with  two  degrees  of  freedom 
squares  was  calculated  for  che  intra- 


4 degrees  of  freedom. 


of  freedom  varied  slightly  betweec 
yielded  results  at  £<.05.  Tablt 
analyses  of  variance  for  pupil  patterns  in  combination  with  teacher  p: 
tern  A.  The  summary  tables  for  teacher-  pattern  B are  found  in  Table  ; 

In  summary,  two  separate  sets  of  analyses  of  variance  were  per- 
formed. The  first. and  principal  one  was  a generalised  analysis  which 
mode  no  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  relationships  between  pattern 


ic  analyses 


e significant  a 
: not  analyzed  ii 


eight  analyses 
■e  significant 


fits  and  pupil  preference  for  teachers.  One  of 
was  significant  at  £<  .01.  Two  additional  ones 
at  the  .05  level  however  because  of  the  increased  likelihood 
t the  .05  level  might  be  due  to  chance  al( 
stall.  Only  the  set  of  means  l 
l was  further  analyzed  because  no  other  sec  had 
it  £<.01. 

Since  the  generalized  test  of  means  is  a relatively  imprecise 
test,  a supplementary  analysis  was  calculated  to  Insure  against  valuable 
information  about  the  distribution  being  overlooked.  The  cells  were 
group  in  a manner  which  prior  theorization  suggested  mean,  differences. 
When  Che  cells  were  combined  and  the  analysis  performed,  no  differences 
were  identified  which  gave  a p <.05. 


Evaluation  of  Dyads  Based  on  Teacher  Pattern  A 


e eight  overall  analyses  w 


; significant 


ranted  further  exploration.  The  sec  which  contained  significant  var- 
iation among  the  16-ccll  means  of  pupil  preference  ratings  of  teachers 
was  the  one  based  on  the  teacher's  index  of  similarity  with  Teacher 
Pattern  A and  the  pupil's  index  of  similarity  with  Pupil  Pattern  A. 

The  mean,  standard  deviation  and  number  of  dyads  associated  with  each 
cell  are  presented  in  Table  25.  Tables  containing  the  analogus  data 

Prior  to  the  initial  analyses  it  was  hypothesized  Chat  if  rela- 
tionships were  identified  between  pupil-teacher  similarity  to  their 
respective  patterns  and  pupil  preference  for  teacher.,  then  the 


K:S 


ifcS 

K:S 


by  Cell  Categorized  Using  Teacher  Pattern  A 


Similarity 

Pattern  A Statistic Similarity  to  Teacher  Pattern  A 


eight  sets 


relationships  existed.  An  inspection  of  Che  cell  means  based  on 
dyads  measured  from  Teacher  Pattern  A and  Pupil  Pattern  4 suggested 
that  the  variation  among  the  16  cells  which  yielded  a significant 
overall  analysis  of  variance  resulted  from  a pat 

Group  wore  modified.  The  data  suggests  that  a ridge  of  low  preference 
ratings  exist.  The  ridge  begins  with  cell  3 and  continues  through 
6 and  10  to  cell  13.  The  ridge  indicates  that  as  the  dyads  are  less 
characterized  by  teachers  who  are  similar  to  pattern  A and  pupils  who 

Table  26  presents  the  ridge  in  a format  which  shows  how  it  deviates 


Cells  Used  in  Analysis  of  Dyads  Based  on 
Teacher  Pattern  A and  Pupil  Pattern  4 Measurements 


Similarity 

Pattern  4 Similarity  to  Teacher  Pattern  A 


In  order  to  examine  the  differences  between  the  four  cells 
used.  Scheffe's  test  was  used  to  evaluate  the  hypothesis  that  the 


2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  mi  16. 


Specifically, 
who  were  described  i 

were  characterised  - 


1 Chapter  IV  as  more  dogmatic  and  hostile  but 
jther  teachers  are  differentially  preferred  by 
categorised  by  pattern  4.  Pupils  of  this  type 
a more  convergent  with  the  attitudes  of  pupil- 
sther  type,  while  coming  from  more  affluent  homes. 


U the  teachers  and  the  pupil6 


the  patterns  are  more 
:s.  The  two  groups  had  similar  positions  on 

indicated  that  pupils  should  not  be  given  more 


of  audiovisual  equipment.  The  type  4 pupils  are  more  approving  in 
relation  to  their  peers  while  the  type  A teachers  are  less  approving 
in  comparison  to  their  peers. 

The  analysis  indicated  that  dyads  based  on  interrelations  betwee: 
individuals  with  low  similarity  to  one  of  the  patterns  or  moderate 

the  dyads  with  close  fits  to  the  patterns  and  dyads  with  no  fit  to 
the  pattern  resulted  in  substantially  the  same  ratings  which  were 
more  favorable  than  the  ridge  described  earlier.  One  explanation  for 
these  outcomes  may  be  chat  pupils  may  be  responding  differently  to 


interrelations 


the  pupil  and  Che  teacher.  Tile  disagreement  over  these  items  could 

on  only  a small  porportion  of  the  variables  they  would  be  categorized 
into  the  second  and  third  quartiles  rather  than  the  fourth. 


The  relationships  between  the 
four  pupil  patterns  were  analysed, 
ratings  were  examined  in  light  of  t 


teachers  had  sizable  (£  <^ . 05) 


direction  o. 


Since  the  number  of  sizable  correlations  was  not  appreciably  larger 
than  the  number  which  might  be  expected  by  chance,  the  overall  con- 
clusion must  be  that  the  pupil  patterns  as  established  by  the  pupil 
inventory  are  not  demonstrably  related  to  differences  among  pupil 
preference  ratings  of  teachers.  Furthermore,  by  focusing  on  the 

relationship  between  pupil  preference  and  pupil  type  might  be  confounded 
by  teacher  type  and  the  sex  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher-pupil  dyad  can  be  characterised  by  each  of  eight 
combinations  of  four  pupil  patterns  and  two  teacher  patterns.  The 
use  of  each  combination  provided  evidence  about  the  pupil  type  and 
teacher  type  implied  by  each  pattern.  Only  one  of  the  eight  corn- 

greater  than  change.  Dyads  characterized  by  teacher  pattern  A and 
pupil  pattern  6 produced  the  variation.  Further  analysis  of  the 


type  A teachers.  However,  as  t 
patterns,  a lack  of  preference 
The  pupils  and  teachers  > 
profiles  and  the  patterns  gave 
the  responses  given  by  the  pupils 


greatest  discrepancy  between 

h wore  not  different  from 
teachers  with  the  least  discre- 


pancy between  profiles  and  patterns.  Such  a result  is  unexpected 
because  of  the  method  by  which  the  dyads  were  assigned  to  the  16  cells 
The  profiles  in  the  lowest  quartile  exhibit  considerable  diver- 
sity. As  pairs  of  profiles  are  known  to  be  increasingly  dissimilar  to 
a pattern,  less  and  less  similarity  can  be  expected  between  the  profiles 
comprising  a pair  even  if  each  has  a similarity  index  that  is  numeri- 
cally the  same  as  the  other.  As  profiles  which  are  associated  with 
the  dyads  comprising  a cell  become  more  and  more  divergent,  the  mean 
pupil  preference  rating  should  approach  the  preference  racing  grand 

on  teacher  pattern  A and  pupil  pattern  4. 


CHAPTER 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  preceding  chapters  outlined  the  rationale,  procedures,  and 
outcomes  of  a study  whose  objective  it  was  to  identify  types  of  pupils 
and  teachers  and  relate  the  types  to  pupil  preference  for  teacher.  The 
presence  of  types  and  the  presence  of  interaction  between  types  and 

interactions  between  pupils  and  teachers  are  affected  by  characteris- 
tics of  the  individuals  involved.  The  evidence,  if  found,  would  suggest 
that  pupils  had  differ,  -l  expectations  and  needs,  and  therefore,  they 
viewed  the  behavior  of  ceachers  differently.  For  example,  a child 
who  accepted  sarcasm  as  an  appropriate  adult  control  technique  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  a teacher  whose  teaching  style  incorporated 


view,  of  each  pupil  toward  the  teacher  would  be  based  on  the  interrela- 
tionships of  a host  of  variables  such  as  sarcasm  in  the  illustration 
just  given.  The  literature  recognizes  Che  presence  of  differencial 
responses  of  pupils  based  on  gross  characteristics  6uch  as  the 


middle-class  child  os  concrastod  with  the  poor  child;  the  advantaged 
child  as  contrasted  with  Che  disadvantaged  child,  and  the  black  child 


This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  pupil  preference  for 
teacher  as  related  to  characteristics  of  pupils  end  teachers.  It 
sought  to  identify  the  existence  and  nature  of  patterns  of  pupils  and 
of  teachers  which  were  based  on  selected  psychological  and  biographical 
information.  After  patterns  we:'e  identified,  the  study  was  designed 
to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  pupil  and  ccacher  types  implied 
by  the  patterns  and  pupil-perceived  preference  for  teacher.  Specific- 
ally the  study  sought  evidence  relevant  to  four  research  questions. 

1.  Are  there  groups  of  pupils  who  have  similar 
characteristics,  as  determined  by  an  inven- 
tory constructed  for  this  study? 


strutted  for  pupils? 


:n  making  several  choices, 
e similar  in  type? 


through  c 


n Florida  public  high  school  spanning  grades  nine 
All  teachers  agreed  to  participate.  They  responded  to 
the  teacher  instrument  in  small  groups  during  their  free  period  in  a 
regular  school  day.  Three  days  after  the  teachers  responded  to  their 
instruments  they  administered  the  pupil  instrument  to  the  pupils  in 
their  homerooms.  The  pupils  used  their  homeroom  period  and  approximately 
40  minutes  of  the  first  period  to  complete  Che  instrument.  The  pupils 
were  specifically  informed  that  the  completion  of  the  instrument  was 
voluntary,  that  staff  members  of  Che  school  would  not  see  the  completed 
forms,  and  that  the  instrument  was  part  of  a research  study  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Approximately  94  percent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school  re- 
sponded. A stratified  random  sample  cocalling  400  pupils  was  drawn  to 
represent  the  school  pupil  population.  The  sample  included  50  boys  and 
50  girls  from  each  grade  level,  9 through  12.  All  teachers  on  the  staff 

The  data  were  studied  by  analyzing  a sample  of  96  pupils  for  re- 
curring patterns.  This  sample  was  a subset  of  Che  previously  mentioned 

a computerized  procedure  developed  by  Guertin  (1966).  His  procedure 
systematically  analyzed  a set  of  profiles  for  profiles  which  were  similar. 
Similarity  was  based  on  Che  factor  structure  of  a transposed  factor 
analysis  of  Che  profiles.  Tne  profiles  which  loaded  heavily  on  a factor 
comprised  a shape  family.  Shape  families  were  then  analyzed  for  clusters 
of  profiles  at  different  levels.  A faccor  analysis  of  Che  sums  of  the 
squared  distances  between  profiles  was  used  to  identify  clustors 


within  shape  families.  If  sufficient  profiles  loaded  heavily  on  a 
factor,  then  those  profiles  were  pivot  profiles  for  a pactern.  The 
resulting  pupil  and  teacher  patterns  obtained  from  the  analyses  were 
examined  and  contrasted  in  terms  of  manifest  content.  The  two  teacher 
patterns  were  contrasted  with  each  other  and  the  four  pupil  patterns 
with  one  anocher.  Thus  evidence  relevant  to  the  first  and  second  re- 

Evidence  relevant  to  the  third  research  question  was  sought  by 
determining  the  strength  of  relationship  between  the  pupil  patterns 
and  pupil  preference  rating  for  l 
teacher  were  analyzed  separately, 
ly  high  by  pupils  most  similar  ti 
positive  correlation  would  result 
ence  rating  given  by  each  pupil 
measure  of  similarity  between  th 
tern.  A negative  correlation  wo 
consistently  lower  by  pupils  who 
Four  Pearson  correlations,  one  f 


pupil's  profile  and  the  given  pat- 

aad  close  fits  with  a given  pattern, 
r each  pupil  pattern,  were  generated 
for  each  teacher  to  indicate  the  relationships  between  the  rating  and 

The  fourth  research  question  was  answered  by  categorizing  the 
measures  of  similarity  into  quartile6  and  obtaining  all  tho  combina- 
tions when  the  degree  of  pupil  similarity  varied  across  each  of  four 
pupil  patterns  independently  of  the  two  teacher  patterns.  The  mean 
ranks  given  by  the  pupils  in  each  cell  were  analyzed  to  determine  if 
the  variation  associated  with  the  cells  was  greater  than  chance.  The 


analysed  by  computing  a one-way  analysis  of  variance  of 
in  ranks  across  cells.  Where  a significant  different  (p  - .01) 

las  found,  the  nature  of  the  difference  was  examined  through  the 
Schofftf's  (Hayes,  1963)  method  for  making  post -hoc  comparisons 


The  pattern  analysis  of  pupil  profiles  resulted  in  the  identifi- 

mean  grade  point  average,  fewest  absences, but  the  pupils  were  more 
dogmatic.  Pattern  3 pupils  were  the  reverse.  The  two  patterns  were 
at  opposite  extremes  on  nine  of  the  teaching  mechanics  items . The 

pattern  1 pupils  on  the  teaching  mechanics  items.  The  third  pattern 
was  the  most  divergent  pactern  from  the  total  group. 

The  responses  of  pupils  who  defined  the  second  pattern  were  gen- 
erally located  between  the  other  three  patterns  so  that  it  had  rela- 
tively few  items  on  which  it  was  at  one  of  the  extremes.  However, 
the  pupils  were  an  older  group  and  had  the  lowest  covert  hostility  scorei 
They  had  fathers  who  were  younger  and  less  educated  than  the  fathers  of 

The  fourth  pattern  was  the  most  convergent  of  the  pupil  pacterns. 
The  pupils  of  this  pattern  tended  to  be  more  in  agreement  with  the 
total  pupil  sample  than  any  ocher  group  on  the  teaching  practices 
items.  The  pupils  came  from  families  with  the  most  divorce,  most 


children,  end  oldest  fathers. 

the  identification  of  two  patterns.  The  pattern  A teachers 
were  more  dogmatic  and  hostile  a: 

However,  pattern  A teachers  appeared  tt 
pattern  B teachers  in  relations  with  pupils. 


The  correlational 


similar  to  each  pattern  resulted 
Sixteen  correlations  at  £<.05 


analysis  of  pupil  preferences  I 
which  the  pupil's  profiles  wert 
in  16  correlations  at  £ <.05. 
is  not  appreciably  greater  that 

Evidence  relevant  to  the  fourth  research  question  was  sought 
by  relating  pupil  preference  for  teacher  to  the  dyadic  relationship  as 
measured  by  the  pupil  and  teacher  fits  to  their  respective  patterns. 

The  teacher-pupil  dyad  can  be  characterised  by  each  of  eight  combinations 
of  four  pupil  patterns  and  two  ueachor  patterns.  The  use  of  each  com- 
bination provided  evidence  about  the  pupil  type  and  teacher  type  implied 
by  each  pattern  and  how  they  were  related  to  pupil  preference  for 
teacher.  Only  one  of  the  eight  combinations  produced  sufficient  varia- 
tion among  the  16  cells  which  was  greater  than  chance.  Dyads  cl 
ized  by  teacher  pattern  A and  pupil  pattern  4 produced  ti 
Further  analysis  of  the  matrix  indicated  that  type  4 pupils  shi 
strong  preference  for  type  A teachers.  However,  as  teachers  ai 
diverged  from  their  patterns,  a lack  of  preference  is  observed 


pupils  and  teachers  with  the  greatest  discrepancy  between  profiles  and 
the  patterns  gave  responses  which  were  not  different  from  the  responses 
given  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  with  the  least  discrepancy  between 
profiles  and  patterns. 

teacher  is  related  to  types  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  results  are 
mixed  and  conclusions  about  the  speific  characteristics  of  types  cannot 
be  drawn  from  these  results.  While  the  process  for  identifying  types 
was  successful,  several  problems  were  surfaced  which  probably  affect 
the  utility  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  patterns.  The  problems  can  be 
classified  into  problems  related  to:  (1)  instrumentation  and  (2) 

The  problems  of  instrumentation  concerned,  the  choice  of 
variables,  limited  means  of  collecting  data,  and  number  of  items  which 

not  easily  solved.  The  problem  can  be  solved  through  Che  initiation 
of  a series  of  studies  which  would  identify  the  types  of  variables 
that  have  the  most  significant  influence  on  pupil  perception  of  teacher. 
The  identification  of  these  variables  would  lay  a stronger  foundation 
on  which  to  seek  meaningful  pupil  and  teacher  types  and  subsequently 
define  Che  relationship  between  them.  The  complexity  of  the  problem 
en  the  interaction  effects  of  variables  is  considered, 
n isolation  may  be  irrelevant;  however  together  chey 
e important.  In  the  identification  of  teacher  types  a major 
,c  of  variables  might  b 


n:  Flanders'  interaction  analysis. 


the  dimensions  which  are  incorporated  into  the  observation  schedule 
would  appear  to  be  relevant;  however,  the  relationships  should  bo 
examined  in  light  of  the  varlable(s)  to  which  obtained  patterns  might 


,e  availability 
terms  of  respondent' 


end  the  relative  cost 


iablcs  is  influenced  strongly  by 


availability 


that  are  appropriate  to  the  specific  population.  Likewise,  Che  avail- 
ability of  devices  is  a function  of  the  perceived  need  to  measure 
specific  variables  in  a given  setting.  A major  problem  which  faced 


which  could  be  used  to  obtain  voluntary 


finally  rejected.  It  entailed  the  use  of  individual  items  rather 
scales.  This  approach  was  rejected  because  only  one  hundred  items 
could  be  used.  This  limitation  resulted  from  storage  restraints  tl 
were  programmed  into  the  computer  program.  In  addicion,  the  use  o 
individual  items  would  exaggerate  effects  of  response  style  and  thi 


instability  of  individual 


f analytic  procedures  stemmed  iron 
range  of  weights  I 


profile  point,  and 

pattern  profile  was  determined  by  averaging  the  nu 
variable  that  were  associated  with  the  pivot  profiles  for  a given  pattern. 
Each  pivot  profile  therefore  contributed  equally  to  the  pattern  profile 

pivot  profiles  represent  a group  of  similar  persons.  In 
t profiles  of  dissimilar  individuals  may  be  included  because 
which  results  in  apparent  similarity  of  the  individual's 
the  other  pivot  profiles.  The  error  associated  with  indi- 
.re  similar  might  be  expected  to  be  normally  distributed 
le  mean.  Likewise,  the  true  mean  might  be  estimated  by  the 
if  the  individuals. 

The  second  source  of  error  constitutes  a more  disturbing  factor. 

pivot  profile,  the  distribution  of  the  obtained  scores  is  not  a function 
of  the  pivot  profile  means.  Instead  each  profile's  error  is  related  to 
a pattern  which  is  unknown.  The  inability  to  Identify  the  appropriate 
pattern  to  which  a profile  in  fact  is  associated  leaves  the  investigator 
only  one  potential  distribution  to  which  the  profile  can  bi 
This  distribution  is  the  total  group  distribution.  For  any  given  pc 
the  deviation  between  the  pattern  point  and  the  profile  point  is  mot 

the  portion  of  the  total  group  distribution  which  has  the  pattern  mi 


8 illustrated  in  Figure  U 


Distribution  of  Scores  of  a Single  Variable  Ground 

A Total  Group  Mean 
B Pattern  Mean 


In  Figure  A the  point  labelled  A represents  the  mean  of  all  pro- 
files in  the  analysis.  B represents  the  moan  of  a subset  of  profiles  of 
individuals  who  are  similar  and  therefore  ere  correctly  assigned  to  the 

that  are  deviant  from  B and  in  the  direction  of,  and  past,  the  total 


Range  II  represents  the  values  that  are  deviant  from  B but 
so  that  B is  always  between  Che  value  and  the  total  mean  CA). 

n Range  I rather  than  Range  TT.  Therefore,  if  pivot  profiles 


properly  assigned  pivoc  profiles 


and  improperly  assigned  profiles  Chen  the  mean  of  Che  obtained  pivoc 
profiles  will  be  biased  coward  Che  Cocal  group  mean. 

The  extent  of  the  bias  is  not  known.  Its  calculation  requires 

gator.  However,  prior  to  the  mathematical  determination  of  the  extent 
of  bias.  The  procedure  might  be  modified  to  systematically  lessen  the 
effects  of  values  which  are  most  deviant  either  through  their  elimina- 
tion or  a process  of  differential  weighting. 

files  was  very  restricted.  The  largest  weight  was  3.18  and  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  rest  were  near  1.00.  The  weight  was  defined  os  the 

very  stable.  This  inference  is  based  on  the  fact  that  while  the  pro- 
files were  similar  as  a group  almost  all  points  have  deviant  values 

applications  of  the  pattern  analysis  procedure  have  resulted  in  solu- 
tions in  which  Che  largest  weights  approached  10.  These  analyses  have 
been  frequently  characterized  by  Che  use  of  variables  which  were  known 

The  third  problem  concerned  the  procedure  for  calculating  the 
index  of  similarity.  The  calculation  used  in  the  present  study  was 
weighted  sum  of  the  squared  difference  between  an  individual  profile 


Ides  for  greater  discrimination  be 


n obtained  by  Guertin  (1969) 
»een  patterns  than  five  of  the 


d indexes  of  similarity  including  t: 


In  spite  of  the  problems  identified  above,  the  study  has  provided 

teachers  appeared  to  be  interacting  with  type  in  influencing  preference. 
This  question  should  be  studied  as  part  of  the  overall  problem  of  what 
variables  are  relevant.  The  negative  preference  expressed  by  pupils 
whose  profiles  were  poor  matches  with  pattern  6 should  be  examined 
more  closely  using  variables  which  have  demonstrated  relevance. 

Considerable  effort  should  be  placed  on  systematically  defining 
dimensions  of  pupils' and  teachers  which  yield  meaningful  types.  The 


was  the  major  difficulty  perceived  by  the  investigator  in  the  present 
study.  The  presence  of  irrelevant  variables  in  a study  of  dyadic 
relationship  means  that  precious  space  has  been  wasted  in  the  data 
collection  device (s)  as  well  as  Che  analysis  which  prevents  other  variables, 
potentially  relevant  variables,  from  being  studied.  The  investigator 
recommends  that  further  efforts  to  identify  patterns  of  pupils  and 
teachers  and  the  subsequent  effort  to  relate  them  to  other  variables 
should  bo  part  of  a systematic  study  Co  determine  relevant  variables 


adequate  measurement  devices. 
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APPENDIX 


DIRECTIONS ■ In  the  following  pages  you  wlll^find  a series  of  ques-^ 

inventory  is  part  of  a research  study  being  done  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  the  completed  inventories  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
invesrientor  and  taken  back  to  Gainesville.  No  other  members  of  Che 

give.  It  will  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  identify  individuals  by 
reading  the  report  of  this  study. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SINCERE  AND  HONEST  ANSWERS  CANNOT  BE  OVERSTRESSED. 


Grade  level  which  you  most  frequently  9 

give  the  best  answer  possible)  11 


Number  of  y 
at  RIVIERA 


teaching  experience 


teaching  experience 


cod  before  your  18th  birthday  .... 


reached 


reached 


Number  of  sisters  o 


if  yes,  your  mother's  occupation  . . 
What  is  the  highest  grade  your  father 


What  is  the  highest  grade  your  mother 


Did  you  tend  to  have  regular  part- 

attending  school  (pre-coilege  schooling).  . yes 


In  research  work  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  complications  is  the  student 
who  attempts  to  be  "cute"  by  giving  falsified  responses.  In  order  to 
help  us  combat  this  problem,  please  list  the  names  of  any  students 
who  you  feel  might  be  inclined  to  fake  answers.  The  responses  of  such 
students  will  be  carefully  analyzed  to  see  if  any  discrepencies  are 
discernible.  These  students  may  be  'clowns-  or  hostile  children  who 

in  authority. 


DIRECTIONS.  On  Che  following  pages  is  a Use  of  statements  about 
many  different  things.  After  each  statement  there  Is  a place  for  you 

Cried  Co  cover  many  different  and  opposing  points  of  view.  You  may 
find  yourself  agreeing  strongly  with  some  of  the  statements,  disagreeing 
just  as  strongly  with  others,  and  perhaps  uncertain  about  others. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any  statement,  you  con  be  sure  chat 

wrong  answers,  the  best  answer  is  your  own  personal  opinion. 


I Agree  I Agree  on  I Agree  I Disagree  I Disagree  I Disagree 

Very  Much  the  Whole  a Little  a Little  on  the  Whole  Very  Much 


Y STATEMENT II  I 


Even  though  freedom  of  speech  for  all  groups 
is  a worthwhile  goal,  it  is  unfortunately 
necessary  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  certain 
political  groups. 


s only  natural  that  a person  would  h. 
eves  in  than  with  ideas  he  opposes 


discussion,  I generally  become 
in  what  I am  going  Co  say  that 


myself,  my  secret  ambition  i 


In  Che  history  of  mankind,  there  have  pro- 
bably been  just  a handful  of  really  great 
thinkers. 


know  what's  good 


■ i Ef-H 


graded  just  a little  bit  easier  because  it 


Regular  cl- 


£ teaching. 

m builds  confidence 


should  learn  while  in  school  regardless  of 
whac  their  future  plans  are.  (Grammar,  soi 
history,  math,  government,  reading  might  b 


hitting  anyone. 


1 get  into  fights  al 


104.  If  1 have  to  resort  to  physical  violence 

105.  When  1 really  lose  my  temper,  1 am  capable 
of  slapping  someone. 


I have  known  people  who 


n I disapprove  of  i 


id  myself  disagreeing  with  people. 


if  somebody  annoys  m 


I generally  cover  up  my  poor  opinion  of 


any  people  that  I downright 


Co  make  about  chin  Inventory.  I am  Interested  incite  clarity1* 
your  judgment  of  its  relevance.  Anything  which  you  feel  would 
useful  to  me  in  understanding  the  data  I have  collected  will  b 
greatly  appreciated.  Information  obtained  here  can  do  much  to 
me  a certain  degree  of  perspective  about  the  unique  situation 
is  Riviera  Beach  High  School. 
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